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COUNTERTERRORISM SCREENING AND 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 2015; IRAN TERROR 
FINANCE TRANSPARENCY ACT; AND END 
NEGLECTED TROPICAL DISEASES ACT 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:06 a.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ed Royce (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Royce. This committee will come to order. 

Pursuant to notice, we meet today to mark up three bills. And, 
without objection, all members may have 5 days to submit state- 
ments for the record and any extraneous material on any of today’s 
business. 

As members were notified yesterday, we are going to consider 
each bill separately. For each item, after the opening remarks by 
myself and the ranking member, I will recognize any member seek- 
ing recognition to speak on the bill. 

So, for the purpose of marking up, I now call up H.R. 4314, the 
Counterterrorism Screening and Assistance Act. Without objection, 
it is considered read, and it is open for amendment at any point. 
And also without objection, as members were notified yesterday, we 
are going to consider this item en bloc with Royce Amendment 92, 
a manager’s amendment that was provided to your offices. And 
that amendment is in your packets. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


( 1 ) 



2 


(Original Sigiiature ijf Jtemlaer) 


114th CONGKBSS 
2d Session 


H.R. Hsw 


To require a plan to combat, international t,ra:vel by teiTOTists mid foreig'n 
fighters, accelerate tlie transfer of eertain border security systems to 
foreign partner goveniinenta, estalilish minimum intemational border se- 
curity standards, authoriKe the suspension of foreign assistance to coun- 
tries not maldng significant efforts to comply ndtli such minimum stand- 
ards, and for other pnrpnses. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPIIESENTATI\H]S 


Mr. Zeldin introduced the tbllomng' bill: which referred to the 
CoimnitCee oh 


A BILL 

To require a plan to eombat intemational travel by terrorists 
and foreign fighters, accelerate the tranafer of certain 
border seenrity systems to foreign partner goverinnents, 
establish minimum internatioiial border seenrity stand- 
ards, authorize tire suspension of foreign assistance to 
countries not malcing significant efforts to comply with 
such minimum standards, and for other piuposes. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of RejDresenta- 

2 tiven of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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2 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 This Act may l;)e (dtcd as the “(Counterterrorism 

3 Serceniiio' and Assistance Act of 2016”. 

4 SEC. 2. FOREIGN PARTNER ENGAGEMENT PLAN. 

5 (a) Findings. — Consistent with the final repoit of 

6 Committee on Homeland Security of the House of 

7 Representatives’s bipartisan “Task Force on Combating 

8 Terrorist and Foreign Fighter Travel”, Congress makes 

9 the following findings: 

10 (1) It is important for the national security of 

11 the United States to assist foreign partners in clos- 

12 ing security gaps which may allow terrorists and for- 

13 eign fighters to travel internationally, avoiding de- 

14 teetiou. 

15 (2) Building foreign partner capacity to combat 

16 terrorist travel helps extend the United States’s se- 

17 curity beyond its border to mitigate threats before 

18 they reach the United States. 

19 (3) United States Government departments and 

20 agencies have spent billions of dollar's to help foi'cign 

21 partners improve their security against terrorist 

22 travel siiK'e the attacks of September 11, 2001, in- 

23 eluding through the prorision of technical assistance, 

24 equipment, training, and other tools. 

25 (4) The lack of a United States Govemment- 

26 wide, risk-based approach increases the odds that 



4 


8 

1 systematic security gaps alaroad may persist and 

2 that United States response efforts will not be maxi- 

3 rnized in order to close these gaps. 

4 (5) Failure to effectively eooi'diuate capacity- 

5 building activities also results in greater risk of ov''er- 

6 lap, waste, and unnecessary duplication between the 

7 United States and international progi’ams. 

8 (b) Sense of UongRBSS. — It is the sense of Fon- 

9 gi-ess that the United States Government must ensure ca- 

10 pacity-building assistance is coordinated both among 

11 United States Government departments and agencies as 

12 well as with foreign implementing partners, and assistance 

13 should be prioritized for the highest -risk countries for 

14 travel by terrorists and foreign, fighters. 

15 ((■;) Plan. — 

16 (1) In general. — Not later than 180 days 

17 after the date of the enactment of this Act and eveiy 

18 two years thereafter at the time of the President’s 

19 budget submission to Congress under section 1105 

20 of title 31, United States Code, until 2022, the Sec- 

21 retaiy of State shall, in accordance with the protec- 

22 tion of intelligence sources and methods, submit to 

23 the appropi'iatc congressional committees unclassi- 

24 fied and classified versions of a foreign partner en- 
gagement plan which catalogues existing capacity- 


25 
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1 building- initiatives abroad to (iornbat travel by ter- 

2 rorists and foreign fighters and identifies areas for 

3 axijustnient to align ongoing- efforts with risk-based 

4 piioi'ities. 

5 (2) COORDTNATTON. — The plan required under 

6 pai'agraph (1) shall be developed in cooi'diuatiou 

7 with all relevant United States Government depart- 

8 nieiits and ageneies and in (consultation with the 

9 Secretary’ of Homeland Security, the Seeretaiy of 

10 State, the Seeretaiy of the Treasuiy, the Seeretaiy 

11 of Defense, the Attorney General, the Director of 

12 National Intelligence, and the Director of the Fed- 

13 era! Bureau of Investigation. 

14 (3) Contents. — The plan required under para- 

15 graph (1) shall — 

16 (A) include an assessment of all countries 

17 and whether each countiy is high-risk, niechum- 

18 risk, or low-risk for travel by tcii'oiists and for- 

19 eign fighters based on the minimum standards 

20 described in section 4(b), as well as — 

21 (i) the proximity of each countra to 

22 the United States; 

23 (ii) an identification of last points of 

24 


25 


departure in each countiy to the United 
States: 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


5 

(iii) \asa waiver program status or 
visa application and rejection rates for 
each country; 

(iv) recent threats, terrorist and for- 
eign fighter’ tr’avel trends, aird the overall 
tcn'or' threat errvirorrrnerrt irr each eourrtry; 
and 

(v) other criteria, as determined by the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
TToineland Security; 

(B) detail cxistirrg Urritcd States Goverar- 
merrt programs, projects, and activities which 
are intended to or have the substantial effect of 
building the capacity of such countries to com- 
bat travel by terrorists and foreign fighters, in- 
cludirrg cstirrratcd spcrrdirrg levels by coirrrtry 
where practicable; and 

(C) outlirre a plarr for' prioritizirrg Urritcd 
States Government resources toward high-risk 
and medium-risk countries, including — 

(i) identifying efforis which should be 
reformed, consolidated, or eliminated; and 

(ii) dctailirrg rrew pr-ogr'arns, pr-pjccts, 
or activities that are requested, being 


24 
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1 planned, or are undergoing iinplementation 

2 and associated costs. 

3 SEC. 3. SHARING SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT TO OBSTRUCT 

4 TRAVEL BY TERRORISTS AND FOREIGN 

5 FIGHTERS. 

6 (a) Border Security and Gouxterterrorism 

7 Screening Tools. — 

8 (1) In general. — Subject to subsection (d), 

9 the Secretaiy of Homeland Security and the Sec- 

10 retaiy of State shall accelerate the piTuosion of ap- 

11 pi'opiiatc versions of the following systems to foroign 

1 2 governments; 

13 (A) U.S. Gnstoms and Border Protection’s 

14 Automated Targeting Sjcstem-Global. 

15 (B) The Department of State’s Personal 

16 Identification Secure Comparison and Evalua- 

17 tion Sy^stem. 

18 (2) Prioritization. — The Secretaiy of Homc- 

19 land Secuiity" and the Secretaiy of State shall co- 

20 ordinate to prioritize the provision of the sy'stems 

21 specified in paragraph (1) to countries determined to 

22 be high-risk and medium-risk in the foreign partner 

23 engagement plan required under section 2 . 

(b) Equipment Transfer. — 


24 



(1) In (tBKEEAL. — Subject to paragraplis (2) 
and (3), the Seoretaiy of Homeland Security, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State, is autliorized 
to provide, with or without reimbursement, excess 
nonlethal ecpiipment and supplies owned by the De- 
pai'tment of Homeland Seeuiity to a foreign govein- 
ment. 

(2) HeteeB'IINATION. — The Secretary’ of Home- 
land Security is authorized to provide ecj^uipment and 
supplies pursuant to paragTaph (1) if the Secretaiy 
determines that the provision of such equipment and 
supplies would — 

(A) fui’ther the homeland serairity interests 
of the United States; or 

(B) enliance the recipient govermnent’s ('a- 
paeity to — 

(i) mitigate the risk or threat of ter- 
rorism, infectious disease, oi' natui'al dis- 
aster; 

(ii) protect and expedite lawful trade 
and travel; or 

(hi) enforce intellectual property 
rights. 

(3) Limitation on tkanspek. — The Secretaiy 


of Homeland Security may not- 
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1 (A) provide anj* e(pupoient or supplies that 

2 are designated as items on the United States 

3 Munitions List pursuant to secdion 88 of the 

4 Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2778); or 

5 (U) proAde any vessel or aireraft pursuant 

6 to this subsection. 

7 (4) Belated training. — I n conjunction with a 

8 proUsion of e(|uipment or supplies pursuant to para- 

9 graph (1), the Secretary of Homeland Security may 

10 provide such equipment-related or supplies-related 

11 training and assistance as the Secretary dctemiincs 

12 to be necessaiy. 

13 (5) Maiktenan(;e of transferred equip- 

14 MENT. — The Secretary of Homelarrd Security may 

15 provide for the rnaintenarice of transferred eqnip- 

16 merrt or- supplies thr-ough service corrtr-acts or- othcr- 

17 means, with or without reimbirrsement, as the Sec- 

18 rctary deter-rnirres appropriate. 

19 (6) Reimbursement op expenses. — The Sec- 

20 retaiy of Homeland Security is authorized to collect 

21 paymerrt from the recipient goverrrnierrt for the pro- 

22 vision of training, shipping costs, supportirrg mate- 

23 rials, mairrtcrrarrcc, supplies, or- other assistance irr 

24 suppoi’t of provided equipment or supplies under this 
subsection. 


25 
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1 (7) Receipts credited as offsetting col- 

2 lections. — Notwithstanding section 3302 of title 

3 31, any amount (lollecited under this subsedion — 

4 (A) shall be credited as offsetting collec- 

5 tions to the account that finances the activities 

6 and services for which the payment is received; 

7 and 

8 (B) shah remain available until ex]:)en(led 

9 for the purpose of providing for the security in- 

10 terests of the homeland. 

11 (8) Rule of construction. — Nothing in tliis 

12 subsection may be construed as affecting, aug- 

13 menting, or diminishing the authority of the Sec- 

Id retaiy of State. 

15 (9) Definition. — F or the purposes of this sec- 

lb tion, the term “excess nonlethal equipment and sup- 

17 plies” means equipment and supplies the Secretaiy 

18 of Homeland Secuiity has detennined is either not 

19 required for Fnited States domestic operations, or 

20 w'ould be more effective to homeland security if de- 

21 ployed for use outside of the Fnited States. 

22 (c) Notiingation to Congress. — 

23 (1) In general. — Not later than 15 days bc- 

24 fore providing any systems or equipment or supplies 

25 under this section, the Secretary of lIomelaTid Seen- 
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1 rity and Secretaiy of State shall provide notifieation 

2 to the appropriate congressional committees of such 

3 pnrasion. 

4 (2) Contents. — notification requii-ed under 

5 paragraph (1) shall include the following 

6 (A) The specific vulnerability that will be 

7 mitigated by the provision of any systems or 

8 e(piipnient or supplies under this secdion. 

9 (B) An explanation as to why the recipient 

10 is unable or unwilling to independently acquire 

11 such systems oi' equipment or supplies. 

12 (C) An evacuation plan for any sensitive 

13 tedmologies in (*ase of ernergemy or instability^ 

14 in the eountiy^ to wliieh such sj^stems or equip- 

15 ment or supplies is being' provided. 

16 (D) How the United States Government 

17 will ensure that such systems or e(.iuipment or 

18 supplies are being maintained appropriately and 

19 used as intended. 

20 (E) The total dollar value of such sj^stems, 

21 equipment, and supplies. 

22 (d) Kule op Construction. — 

23 (1) In GENEiiAL. — The authoi-ity provided 

24 under this section shall be exercised in accordance 

25 with applicable provisions of the Anns Export Con- 
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1 trol Act (22 TJ.S.Cl 2751 et secj.), the Ex];)()rt Ad- 

2 mimstration Regulations, or any other similar provi- 

3 sion of la,w. 

4 (2) Definition. — lu this subsection, the term 

5 “Export Administration Regulations” means — 

6 (A) the Export Admiiiistr-atiori Regulations 

7 as maintained and amended under the authority 

8 of the International Ernergenciy Economic Pow- 

9 ers Act (50 U.S.G. 1701 et seq.) and codified 

10 in subehapter G of chapter of title 1 5, Code 

1 1 of Eedei-al Regulations; or 

12 (B) any successor regiilations. 

13 SEC. 4. ACTIONS WITH RESPECT TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

14 THAT FAIL TO MEET MINIMUM STANDARDS 

15 FOR SERIOUS AND SUSTAINED EFFORTS TO 

16 COMBAT TERRORIST AND FOREIGN FIGHTER 

17 TRAVEL. 

18 (a) Reports to Gongkess. — 

19 (1) In general. — Not later than April 30 of 

20 each year through 2021, the Secretary of State, in 

21 coordination with the Secretary of Homeland Secu- 

22 rity, shall submit to the appropriate congressional 

23 coniniittccs a report with respect to the status of ef- 
forts of foreign governments to combat terrorist and 


24 
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1 foreign fighter travel. The report shall imdiide the 

2 following: 

3 (A) A list of those foreign eoimtries, if 

4 any, to which the ininiinuin standai'ds for- sei-i- 

5 ons and sustained effor-ts to combat tei’rorist 

6 and tbi-cign tighter tr-avel as described in sub- 

7 section (b) are applicable and whose govern- 

8 inents comply with such standards. 

9 (B) A list of those foreign countries, if 

10 anyy to which the minimum standai’ds for seri- 

11 ous arrd sustairred effor-ts to combat terr-orist 

12 and fighter travel as described in subsection (b) 

13 are applir-able and whose governments do not 

14 ynt fulA comply with such standards but are 

15 making sig-rhficant effoiis to bring themselves 

16 irrto compliance. 

17 (C) A list of those foreign countries, if any, 

18 to which the mrrrrnium starrdar-ds for serious 

19 and sustained efforts to combat terrorist and 

20 foreigir fighter travel as described in subsection 

21 (b) are applicable and wiiose governments do 

22 not fully compA with such standards and are 

23 rrot rnakirrg sigrrificarrt efforts to bring them- 
selves into compliance. 


24 
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1 (D) A description for each foreign country 

2 identified in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of the 

3 areas in which tlie government of tlie foreign 

4 coLiritiy does not meet the minimum standards 

5 for serious and sustained efforts to combat ter- 

6 rorist and foi’cign fighter travel as described in 

7 subsection (b). 

8 (2) Form. — T he report re(piired by paragrapli 

9 (1) shall be submitted in unclassified form, but may 

10 contain a classified annex, if necessary. 

11 (3) Inclusion in country reports on ter- 

12 RORtSM. — To the maximum extent practicable, the 

13 Sec'retaiy of State, in (-oordination uith the Sec- 

14 retaiy of Homeland Security, should incoiporate the 

15 report rerpiired by paragraph (1) into the annual 

16 country reports on terrorism submitted pui'suant to 

17 section 140 of the Foreign Relations Authorization 

18 Act, Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 (22 U.S.C. 2656f). 

19 (b) Minimum Standards Described. — The min- 

20 irnurn standards for sei’ious and sustained efforts to com- 

21 bat terrorist and foreign fighter travel applicable to the 

22 government of a foreign countiy are the following: 

23 (1) The government of the country makes 

24 meaningful efforts to identify and monitor terrorists 
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1 and foreign figiiters operating mthin the territoiy of 

2 the eountiy. 

3 (2) The government of tire (ionntiy regularly ex- 

4 changes substantive countei'terrorism iriformatiou 

5 with other foreign governments, including the 

6 United States Government, through bilateral or- inul- 

7 tilateral channels and international organizations 

8 such as INTERPOIj, and cooperates vdth other for- 

9 eign governments in the investigation and proseeu- 

10 tion of ten’OT’ists and for-eign fighter’s. 

11 (.3) The goverrrrncrrt of the courrtr-y irnplcmerrts 

12 effective border corrtrols or participates in an exist- 

13 irig bor’der-crossing control regime that has been de- 

14 terniined by the United States Government to em- 

15 ploy effective border-crossing oversight. 

16 (4) The goverrrrncrrt of the courrtry has corrtr-ols 

17 ill place to prevent counterfeiting, forgeiy, and, 

18 fraudulent use or possession of false identity paper's 

19 and travel documents. 

20 (5) The gover’iiment of the country collects air 

21 passenger data and employs evidence-based trav’eler 

22 risk assessment and screening procedures, including 

23 collection arrd arralysis of tr-avel data. 

24 (6) The govrernment of the country appro- 

25 priately screens trav^eler-s, including vetting of trav- 
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1 elers at air, sea,, and land ports of entrjs against 

2 counterterrorism and other criminal databases, as 

3 appropriate. 

4 (7) The government of the country submits iri- 

5 formation to TNTERPOTj databases and screens 

6 travelers against INTEPPOL databases at ports of 

7 entiy^ and exit. 

8 (8) The govermnent of the eonntrj^ has estah- 

9 lished and implemented domestic laws crtminalizing 

10 matei’ial support, to for-eign terTorist or’ganizations 

11 and has the ability and vvillirrguess to pr-osccutc 

12 cases involving such material support, to foreign ter- 

13 rorist organizations. 

14 (9) The government of the country takes ineas- 

15 ures to prevent indhddnals in its territorj' from trav- 

16 elirrg abroad to erdist with or- provide niater-ial sup- 

17 port to foreign terrorist organizations. 

18 (10) The goverrrmerrt of the eourrtry takes 

19 measures to ensure a minimal level of corrxrption 

20 and likelihood that corruption could impact the ve- 

21 racity of security and intelligence reporting from the 

22 country, a minimal likelihood that such corruption 

23 could advcr-sely affect the legitimacy of rratiorral 
identity papers of the eountryy and the country does 


24 
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1 not, shelter suspects from investigation and prosec*, ii- 

2 tion. 

3 ((*,) Suspension of Assistance. — The Seca-etai^’ of 

4 State, in eousiiltation with the Seer*etai*y of Homeland Se- 

5 enrity, is authorized to suspend nonhumanitaiHan, 

6 nontradc-relatcd foreign assistance to any government of 

7 a foreign coiintiy if the foreign country’ is identified in 

8 subparagraph ((1) of sid)seetion (a)(1) in the most-reccent 

9 report submitted to the appropriate congressional commit- 

10 tees under such subsection. 

1 1 SEC. 5. DEFINITIONS. 

12 In this Act — 

13 (1) Appropriate conoressional commit- 

14 tees. — The term “appropriate congressional coni- 

15 mittees” means the Oomniittee on Homeland Sec-n- 
ib rity and Governmental Affairs, the Committee on 

17 Foreign Kelations, the Committee on the Judieiaiy, 

18 and the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 

19 Transportation of the Senate and the Committee on 

20 Homeland Security, the Committee on the Judieiaiy, 

21 and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 

22 of Representatives. 

23 (2) Foreign terrorist organization'. — The 

24 term “foreign terrorist organization’" means an or- 

25 ganization that is designated as a foreign terrorist 
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1 orgrinization pursuant to sec'tion 219 of the Iniriii- 

2 gration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1189). 

3 (.3) Nonhtjmanitabian, noktradb-related 

4 FOREIGN ASSISTANCE. — The term “iionliumani- 

5 tarian, nontrade-related foreign assistance” has the 

6 ineaning given the teim in section 103 of the Traf- 

7 ticking Aictims Protection Act of 2000 (22 U.S.C. 

8 7102). 
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Amendment to H.R. 4314 
Offered by Mr. Royce of California 

In section 2(e)(1), inseet “develop and” befoi'e “sub- 
mit”. 

In section 2(e)(2), strike “the Seeretarj- of State,”. 

In section 2(c)(3)(A), strike clause (i) and 
redesginate snbsecpient clauses accordingly. 

In clause (i) of section 2(c)(3)(A) (as so redesig- 
nated), insert “the number of flights that originate from” 
after “an identification of’. 

In clause (ii) of section 2(e)(3)(A) (as so redesig- 
nated), strike “I'cjection i-ates” and insert “refusal 
rates”. 

In section 3(b)(2)(A), strike “or” and insert “and”. 

Amend paragt'apli (4) of section 4(b) to read as fol- 
lows: 

1 (4) The government of the countiy has controls 

2 and systems in place to prevent and report upon 

3 counterfeiting, forgery, and, fraudulent use or pos- 

4 session of false, stolen or lost identity papers and 
travel documents. 


5 
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In section 4(1)), add at the end the following': 

1 (11) The govcrnnicnt of a country is not dctcr- 

2 mined to be a high-risk program countiy under see- 

3 tion 2 17(c) (12) of the Immigration and Nationality 

4 Act (8. r.S.C. 1187(e)(12)). 

In section 4(e), insert “and the heads of other Fed- 
eral agencies, as appropriate” after “the Secretary of 
Homeland Security”. 


Chairman ROYCE. I now recognize myself to speak. 

So I would like to begin by thanking Mr. Zeldin for his work on 
this legislation. This is the Counterterrorism Screening and Assist- 
ance Act. 

Last year, the horrific terrorist attack in Paris, I think, showed 
us how easy it has become for terrorists and for foreign fighters to 
move across open borders. This important legislation makes several 
important changes. It requires the Departments of State and 
Homeland Security to produce an annual scorecard. That scorecard 
would assess the border security efforts of countries around the 
world. This will identify weaknesses and areas for improvement 
abroad, and it will streamline our own efforts to assist partners 
overseas with border security programs. The administration will 
then submit a plan to Congress for prioritizing U.S. assistance. 

The bill also requires the establishment of minimum standards 
for border security. Countries that fail to meet these minimum 
standards can have U.S. foreign assistance suspended, employing 
the same incentive already in place for trafficking and for human 
rights violations. 

This bill reflects the recommendations made by our colleagues on 
the Committee on Homeland Security’s bipartisan Task Force on 
Combating Terrorist and Foreign Fighter Travel, which we have 
worked together on, by the way. 

And I again thank Mr. Zeldin for his leadership on this critical 
issue and recognize Homeland Security Chairman Mike McCaul for 
his efforts on this legislation as well. 

I now recognize the ranking member, Mr. Eliot Engel, for his re- 
marks on this legislation. 
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Mr. Engel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Happy new year to you, 
and happy new year to all the members of our committee. I am 
happy the committee is getting back to work, and I am happy to 
support our first measure today, Mr. Zeldin’s bill, the Counterter- 
rorism Screening and Assistance Act. 

The United States and our partners need to do whatever we can 
to stop terrorists and foreign fighters from traveling across borders. 
Here at home, this bill would ramp up coordination among relevant 
government agencies. Around the world, it would help our partners 
by speeding up the transfer of the software and technology we use 
to track international travel, to collect biometric data, and to assess 
the risk individuals might pose. And this bill would put a par- 
ticular focus on the countries where the danger of terrorists and 
foreign fighters is most acute. 

The bill is certainly a step in the right direction. I thank Mr. 
Zeldin for his hard work. I will support the measure. 

And I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RoYCE. Mr. Lee Zeldin. 

Mr. Zeldin. Thank you. Chairman. 

Today, I am asking for everyone’s support of the Counterter- 
rorism Screening and Assistance Act of 2016. 

First off, I would like to thank our committee chairman, Ed 
Royce, and his amazing staff here at the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Their incredible leadership and assistance on this issue 
and so many others do so much every day to keep Americans safe. 

I also wish to thank Chairman McCaul, who sits on this com- 
mittee and serves as the chairman of the House Homeland Security 
Committee, for his efforts on this very important issue as well. 

I also thank the ranking member, Eliot Engel, for his support of 
this effort. 

The Counterterrorism Screening and Assistance Act of 2016 is so 
important for resolving the vulnerabilities that currently exist with 
international security abroad which pose a concerning threat to our 
homeland. 

The horrific terror attacks in Paris, France, that killed over 100 
people were largely carried out by European nationals, many of 
whom traveled to train and fight in Syria and then later returned 
to Europe through Greece and Turkey. Although local authorities 
already knew some of the attackers, they were still able to move 
across borders without detection and, in some cases, use fraudulent 
passports. 

With the rise of terrorism in the U.S. and around the world and 
with the high number of foreign fighters returning from ISIS 
strongholds in Syria, Iraq, and elsewhere, there is a very serious 
and well-recognized need for improved border security and informa- 
tion-sharing between governments. It is essential that the United 
States work together with the global community to monitor and 
stop the movement of terrorists abroad. 

The Counterterrorism Screening and Assistance Act of 2016 
would establish a plan to close security gaps that currently exist 
that allow terrorists and foreign fighters to travel internationally. 

The plan would establish international border security standards 
that would be developed in coordination with all relevant U.S. Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies, in consultation with the Sec- 
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retary of Defense, Attorney General, Director of National Intel- 
ligence, and Director of the FBI. 

Under the plan, U.S. resources would be utilized in the most effi- 
cient way possible, with a special focus on high-risk and medium- 
risk countries. 

Under this legislation, a reporting system would also be estab- 
lished to monitor efforts of foreign governments to combat ter- 
rorism and foreign fighter travel and to suspend foreign assistance 
to countries not making significant efforts to comply. 

Furthermore, the legislation would put a monitoring system in 
place that would screen for infectious diseases to contain and pre- 
vent any potential outbreaks. 

This is a measure that is long overdue, and I am proud to help 
lead the effort in the House. I strongly encourage my colleagues in 
Congress to join in this effort to address a serious national security 
threat and vote today to pass the Counterterrorism Screening and 
Assistance Act of 2016 to keep Americans safe. 

Thank you again. Chairman, for your leadership, and I yield 
back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Zeldin. 

Do any other members seek recognition? 

Mr. McCaul? 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you for 
your hard work on this bill, and the ranking member. 

And, of course, this came out of our Counterterrorism Task 
Force, spearheaded by the majority leader. And I think it was a 
great, sort of, concert of work between the Homeland Security 
Committee and this Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

This holiday season provided, I think, further evidence of the 
high terror threat environment that has become a new norm. Just 
last week, authorities in the United States and Europe disrupted 
multiple ISIS plots aimed at innocent civilians celebrating the new 
year. 

Good intelligence, cooperation, and law enforcement vigilance 
helped prevent these potential massacres, but our enemies are still 
dead-set on conducting external operations against us, and they are 
more capable than ever of doing so. 

ISIS has now inspired or directed nearly 70 terrorist plots or at- 
tacks against Western countries, and, as we saw on the streets of 
Paris, they are deploying some of their 30,000 foreign fighters to 
carry out operations across the world. As we all now know, it is too 
easy for these extremists to get to and from terrorist hotspots un- 
detected. Indeed, the mastermind of the Paris attacks bragged on 
ISIS’ online magazine, and I quote, “I was able to leave and come 
despite being chased after by so many intelligence services.” 

As chairman of the House Homeland Security Committee, last 
year I launched a bipartisan Task Force on Combating Terrorist 
and Foreign Fighter Travel to examine this threat. The panel con- 
ducted the widest review on the subject since the 9-11 Commis- 
sion. They uncovered shocking security gaps, especially overseas. 
For instance, many countries lack effective counterterrorism vet- 
ting systems. They fail to screen travelers against key law enforce- 
ment databases or do little to stop passport fraud. Make no mis- 
take, these weaknesses overseas put us in danger here at home. 
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Our task force issued more than 50 recommendations to close se- 
curity loopholes, and this legislation today by Mr. Zeldin imple- 
ments several of them. It will help our allies put in place effective 
counterterrorism tools to more quickly ramp up screening of foreign 
travelers. It will also reduce U.S. Government waste, overlap, and 
duplication. For example, the bill requires agencies for the first 
time ever to coordinate and streamline their numerous assistance 
programs and to focus resources on the highest-risk countries. 

I want to commend John Katko, who led the Task Force on Com- 
bating Terrorist and Foreign Fighter Travel, and then also Mr. 
Zeldin from New York for his hard work on this bill. I would like 
to thank this committee, also, again, for their close collaboration 
with my committee. 

We have a lot more work to do, but I believe this is a very impor- 
tant step in keeping terrorists and foreign fighters from getting 
into the United States and from threatening Americans. 

And, with that, I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Any other members seeking recognition? 

Judge Poe. 

Mr. Poe. I want to thank the chairman. 

As chairman of the Terrorism Subcommittee, Ranking Member 
Keating and I have had numerous hearings on the problem of for- 
eign fighters traveling to Iraq and Syria to fight for ISIS and then 
going back to home countries. They are coming into Syria by the 
tens of thousands. It is a pace so high that just as many new fight- 
ers are coming in as our strikes are killing. These fighters are dan- 
gerous because, unlike local fighters, they easily launch attacks 
back in their home countries, primarily the West. We know there 
are dozens of Americans fighting in Iraq and Syria right now. 

I do want to thank the chairman and ranking member for pass- 
ing out of this committee and on the House floor the Foreign Ter- 
rorist Organization Passport Revocation Act, which helps stop the 
flow of foreign fighters back here into the tl.S. by revoking their 
passports. And hopefully the Senate will take this bill up soon. 

I support the Counterterrorism Screening Assistance Act because 
the foreign-fighter problem is not a problem we can solve by our- 
selves. We need our partners to have a strong border security. We 
should not be giving any foreign aid to countries who do not take 
this threat seriously. 

And I will yield back. 

Chairman RoYCE. Mr. Rohrabacher was seeking recognition. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to thank you and Ranking Member 
Engel for the great leadership that you are providing to our coun- 
try at this pivotal moment in our history when our people are in 
danger. And you and Mr. Engel have shown the bipartisan spirit 
that I think could give confidence to our people that their elected 
Representatives are united to defeat this threat that would murder 
our children if they had the chance. 

I would also like to congratulate Chairman McCaul for the ener- 
getic leadership that he is providing on that half of this operation 
to protect our people. 

But I would like to add one note here on this bill and to our ap- 
proach. I was somewhat shocked to find out that lie-detector tests 
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are playing such a small role in trying to help us accomplish our 
mission. 

And all I can say is that I may have an amendment that I would 
provide on the floor, if it is considered a legally acceptable amend- 
ment, that would in some way require us — I mean, when we are 
talking about screening for terrorism, at the very least anybody 
coming here should have to go through, like, a 5-minute lie-detector 
test. We have new lie-detector technologies that are very simple 
and don’t have to have, you know, three or four people there — ^you 
have one person — and we can tell if someone is lying to us. 

No one — no one — should come into this country, who has any po- 
tential of being involved with terrorism, without taking a lie-detec- 
tor test. That could have stopped — for example, in San Bernardino, 
all we needed to do was ask that lady who was getting her visa 
to come in, just ask, “Would you be inclined to commit an act of 
violence against Americans?” And if the answer is yes, of course we 
are not going to let that person in. Right now, we do not have that 
screening. 

So, Mr. Chairman, both Mr. Chairmans, I hope that we can work 
together so that within a very short period of time people who are 
coming from these terrorist countries, in particular, but perhaps on 
a global scale — is there any reason why, when they are asking for 
a visa, we can’t just ask two or three questions on a very cheap 
lie-detector machine? Because they are now available. So that 
would be my goal. I am looking forward to working with both of 
you to see if we can implement that. 

By the way, just to note, this was Ken Calvert’s idea. And when 
he said that to me, I just said, “That is terrific,” and that is why 
I am running with it. 

So thank you. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Any other members seeking recognition? 

Hearing none, the question occurs on agreeing to the bill en bloc. 

All those in favor, say aye. 

All those opposed, no. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the ayes have it, and the en bloc 
items are agreed to. 

Without objection, this legislation, H.R. 4314, is ordered favor- 
ably reported, as amended. Staff is directed to make any technical 
and conforming changes. And the Chair is authorized to seek 
House consideration under suspension of the rules. 

All right. Moving on to the next bill, this is H.R. 3662, the Iran 
Terror Finance Transparency Act. Without objection, the bill is con- 
sidered read and open for amendment at any point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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114th (X)N()KESS 
1st Skssioh 


H. R. 3662 


'To eiihaTioe corigressioTml oversight over the admiihstratiori of sanctions 
against ceilain Ii-amaii terrorism financiers, and for oiher purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 


October 1, 2015 

Mr. Eusseel (for Mmself, Mr. Euat, Mr. Westeiuean, Mrs. Black, Mr. 
EItjrd of Texas, Mr. Roitzeh, Mr. Mbehak, Mr. Yoho, Mr. G-ila\?es of 
Louisiana, Mrs. Brooks of lndia,iia, Mr. (Iraves of Missouri, Mr. 
Hardy, Mr. Jody B. IIioe of fleorgia., Mr. Burgess, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
Mr. DesJarlais, Mr. DeSantis, Mii Gibbs, Ms. Jenions of Kansas, 
Mr. Messer, and Mr. Lolidermilk) introduced the folloiting bill; uhich 
was referred to the Oonniiittee on Foreign Affairs, and in addition to the 
(fommittee on Financial ScTAiecs, for a period to be subsequently detor- 
iiiiiied by the Speaker, in eadi e.ase for consideration of such provisions 
as fail witliin the juiisdiction of the conmiittee coneeined 


A BILL 

To etiliaticc cotigTcssioital ovcusight over the admiiiistfatioii 
of sanctions against certain Iranian terrorism financiers, 
and for other piirfioses. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Semite a.rul House of B-e-presenta- 

2 tives of idle United States of America in Congress assemMed, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Iran Terror Finance 


5 Transparency Act”. 
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2 

1 SEC. 2. CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENT FOR REMOVAL OF 

2 FOREIGN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, INCLUD- 

3 ING IRANIAN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 

4 FROM THE LIST OF SPECIALLY DESIGNATED 

5 NATIONALS AND BLOCKED PERSONS. 

6 (a) In General. — On or after July 19, 2015, the 

7 President may not remove a foreign financial institution, 

8 including' an Ir-anian financial institution, described in 

9 subsection (b) from the list of specially designated natioii- 

10 als and blo<‘,ked persons maintained by the Offic'e of Por- 

1 1 cigii Asset Control of the Dcpaitnicnt of the Trcasuiy uii- 

12 less and until the President submits to the appropriate 

13 congressional committees a certification described in sub- 

14 section (c) with respect to the foreign financial institution. 

15 (b) CoATtRED Institutions. — foreign financial in- 

16 stitution, including an Iranian financial institution, de- 

17 scribed in this subsection is a foreign financial institution 

18 listed in AttaCiment 3 or Attadiment 4 to Annex II of 

19 the Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action. 

20 (e) Certification. — The President may remove a 

21 foreign financial institution, iucluding an Iranian financial 

22 institution, described in subsection (b) from the list of spe- 

23 dally designateil nationals and bloi'ked persons main- 

24 tained by the Office of Foreign Asset Control of the De- 

25 partment of the Treasuiy if the Pi-esideiit submits to the 
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1 appropriate (‘ongressional (•ornmittees a, (iertification that 

2 the foreign financial institution — 

3 (1) has not knowingly, direckly or indire(itly, fa- 

4 cilitatcd a significant transaction or transactions oi" 

5 provided significant financial ser\nces for or on be- 

6 half of — 

7 (A) Iran’s Kevolutionaiy Guard Coi-ps or 

8 any of its agents or affiliates whose property or 

9 interests in property are blocked pursuant to 

10 the International Emergency Economic Powers 

11 Act, (50 IJ.S.G. 1701 et seep); 

12 (B) a foreign teirorist organization for or 

13 on behalf of a person whose property or inter- 

14 csts in property have been blocked pursuant to 

15 Executive Order 18224 (66 Fed. Beg. 49079; 

16 relating to blocking property and prohibiting 

17 transactions with persons w4io commit, threaten 

18 to commit, or support terrorism); and 

19 (C) a [)crsorj whose property oi" interests in 

20 property are blocked pursuant to the Inter- 

21 national Emergency Econtmiic Powers Act in 

22 eonneetion with Iran’s proliferation of weapons 

23 of mass destmetion or deliver}^ systems for 

24 wnapons of mass destriKction, or to further 
Iran’s development of ballistic missiles and de- 


25 
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1 stabilizing tj^ies and amounts of {‘onvontional 

2 weapons; and 

3 (2) no longer knowdngly engages in illi(dt or <le- 

4 ccptivc financial transactions oi‘ other activities. 

5 (d) Form. — A certifi cation described in sidasection 

6 (c) shall be submitted in unclassified form, but may con- 

7 tain a classified annex, 

8 (e) Bepintttons. — Tn this section: 

9 (1) Foreign financlae institution. — The 

10 term “foreign financial institution" has the meaning 

11 given such term in section 1010.605 of title 31, 

12 Code of Federal Kegxdations. 

!3 (2) Foreign terrorist organization. — The 

14 tcmi “foreign teri'oiist organization” means any oi- 

15 ganization designated by the Secretary of State as a 

16 foreign terrorist organization in ax'cordam'e vith sec- 

17 tion 219(a) of the Immigi-ation and Nationality Act 

18 (8 U.S.G. 1189(a)). 

19 (3) Iranian financial institution. — The 

20 term “Iranian financial institution” has the meaning 

21 given the term in section 104A((])(.3) of the Goni- 

22 prehensive Iran Sanctions, Accountability, and Di- 

vestment Act of 2010 (22 U.S.G. 8513b(d)(3)). 


23 
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1 SEC. 3. CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENT FOR REMOVAL OF 

2 CERTAIN FOREIGN PERSONS FROM THE LIST 

3 OF SPECIALLY DESIGNATED NATIONALS AND 

4 BLOCKED PERSONS. 

5 (a) In (tENERAL. — On or after July 19, 2015, the 

6 President may not remove a foreign person described in 

7 subsection (b) from the list of specially designated nation- 

8 als and blocked persons niaintaincd by the Office of Por- 

9 eigii Asset Control of the Department of the Treasuiy 

10 until tlie President submits to the appropriate congres- 

1 1 sional committees a ecilification dcsciibcd in subsection 

12 (c) uith respect to the foreign person. 

13 (b) Covered Persons and Entities. — foreign 

14 person described in this subsection is a foreign person list- 
i 5 erl ill Attachment 3 or Attachment 4 to Annex IT of the 

16 Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action. 

17 (c) Certification. — The President may remove a 

18 foreign person desi-ribed in siibsecdioii (b) from the list 

19 of specially designated nationals and blocked persons 

20 maintained by the Office of Foreign Asset Control of the 

21 Department of the Treasury it the Pi’csident submits to 

22 the appropriate congTessional committees a certification 

23 that the foreign person — 

24 (1) has not knotringly assisted in, sponsored, or 

25 provided financial, material, or technological support 
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1 for, or finan(dal or other send(‘es to or in support of 

2 terrorism or a terrorist organization; and 

3 (2) has not knowingly engaged in signifi(iant axe 

4 tivitics or ti'ansactions that have matcidally eontrib- 

5 uted to the Government of Tran’s proliferation of 

6 weapons of mass dcstnictiou oi' thcii' means of dcliv- 

7 eiy (including missiles capable of delivering such 

8 weapons), including any efforts to manufacture, ac- 

9 quire, possess, dexelop, transport, transfer, or use 

10 such item. 

1 1 (d) F()B,M. — A (ertificntion descadbed in subsecddon 

12 (e) shall be submitted in unclassified form, but may con- 

13 tain a classified annex. 

14 (c) Definitions. — I n this section: 

15 (1) Foreign person. — The term “foreign per- 

16 son” — 

17 (A) means — 

18 (i) an individual xxAo is not a United 

19 States jxerson; 

20 (ii) a eoiporation, partnership, or 

21 other uotigoxpriirnerital entity xvhieh is not 

22 a United States person; or 

23 (iii) any representatix’'e, agent or in- 

24 


25 


strumentality of, or an indmdiial working 
on behalf of a foreign goxnrnment; but 
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1 (B) does not im-hide a foreign finaneial in- 

2 stitiition, iiicludiiig an Iranian financial iiistitu- 

3 tion, described in secdion 2(b). 

4 (2) United states fekson. — The term 

5 “United States person” means — 

6 (A) a United States citizen or an alien lavv- 

7 fully admitted for permanent residence to the 

8 United States; or 

9 (B) an entity oiganizcd under the laws of 

10 the United States or of any jurisdiction irithin 

] 1 the United States, induding a foreign bran(‘li of 

12 such an entity. 

1 3 SEC. 4. CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENT FOR REMOVAL OF 

14 DESIGNATION OF IRAN AS A JURISDICTION 

15 OF PRIRIARY MONEY LAUNDERING CONCERN. 

16 (a.) In (Ieneeal. — The President may not remove 

17 the designation of Iran as a jurisdiction of primaiy money 

18 laundering concern pursuant to section 5318A of title 31, 

19 United States Code, unless the Fi'csidcnt submits to the 

20 appropriate congressional committees a certification de- 

21 scribed in siibsection (b) with respect to Iran. 

22 (b) Certification. — The President may remove the 

23 designation of Iran as a jurisdiction of primaiy money 

24 laundering ('omnin if the President submits to the appro- 

25 priate congressional committees a certitieation that the 
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1 Government of Iran is no longer eng'aged in support for 

2 terrorism, pursuit of weapons of mass destraction, and 

3 any illidt and deceptive financdal axdraties. 

4 (c) Fokm. — The ccrtiticatioiL described in subscetioii 

5 (b) shall be submitted iti niiclassified form, but may coii- 

6 tain a classified annex. 

7 (d) Definition. — I n tMs section, the term “appro- 

8 priate congressional committees” means — 

9 (1) the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 

10 Committee on Financial Seiidees of the House of 
] 1 Kepresentatives; and 

12 (2) the Gonmiittee on Banldng, Honsing, and 

13 Urban Affairs of the Senate. 

14 SEC. 5. APPLICABILITY OF CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF 

15 CERTAIN AGENCY RULEMAKING RELATING 

16 TO IRAN. 

17 (a) In General. — Notwithstanding any other proG- 

1 8 sion of law, any rale to amend or othervdse alter a covered 

19 regulatory jirovision as defined in subsection (c) that is 

20 published on or after the date of the enactment of this 

21 Act shall be deemed to be a rule or major rule (as the 

22 ease may be) for pinposes of chapter 8 of title 5, United 

23 States Code, and shall be subject to all applicable require- 

24 ments of (diapter 8 of title 5, United States Code. 
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1 (b) Qi’AE.TERLY KepoRTS. — Not lator than 60 days 

2 after the date of the enactment of this Act, and every 90 

3 days thereafter, the head of the applic'alale department or 

4 agency of the Federal Gover-nment shall submit to the ap- 

5 propriate eoagi’essioiial committees a report on the oper- 

6 ation of the licensing system under each covered regu- 

7 latoi^^ pixmsion as defined in subsection (c) for the pre- 

8 ceding 2-year period, including — 

9 (1) the number and tjyres of licenses apjrlied 

10 for; 

11 (2) the number and ty^ees of li(‘enses apppreed; 

12 (3) a siimmaiy of each license approved; 

13 (4) a summaiy of transactions conducted pur- 

14 suant to a gcnei'al license; 

15 (5) the average amount of time elapsed from 

16 the date of filing of a li(‘eiise applic'-atioii until the 

17 date of its approval; 

18 (6) the extent to which the licensing procedures 

19 were cffcctivel.y implemented; and 

20 (7) a description of comments received from in- 

21 terested parties about the extent to which the licens- 

22 ing procedures were effective, after the applicable 

23 department or agency bolds a public 30-day com- 
ment period. 


24 
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1 {(■) Definition. — In this seclion, the term “(iovered 

2 regnlatoiy provision" means any piwasion of part 535, 

3 560, 561, or 1060 of title 31, (lode of Federal Begiila- 

4 tions, as such paid was in effect on June 1, 2015. 

5 SEC. 6. PROHIBITIONS AND CONDITIONS WITH RESPECT TO 

6 CERTAIN ACCOUNTS HELD BY FOREIGN FI- 

7 NANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

8 Section 1 04{e)(2)(A)(ii) of the Comprehensive Tran 

9 Sanctions, Accountability, and Divestment Act of 2010 
10 {22 F.S.C. 8513(c)(2)(A)(ii)) is amended by adding at the 
] ] end before the semicolon the following: “, including 

12 Hezbollah, Hamas, the Palestinian Islamic Jihad, and any 

1 3 affiliates or successors thereof’. 

14 SEC. 7. DEFINITIONS. 

15 In this Act: 

16 (1) AiT’ROPKIATE CONGRESSIONAL COMVIIT- 

17 TEES. — The term “appropriate congressional com- 

18 mittees” has the meaning given the term in section 

19 14(2) of the Iran Sanctions Act of 1996 (Public 

20 Law 104-172: 50 U.S.C. 1701 note), 

21 (2) Joint comprettenstvt? ptjAn of action. — 

22 The term “Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action” 

23 means the Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action, 

24 signed at Vienna July 14, 2015, by Iran and by the 
People’s Eepublie of China, Prance, Germany, the 
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1 Russian Federation, the United Kiiifixiorn and the 

2 United States, xvith the High Representative of the 

3 European Union for Foreign Affairs and Secnirity 

4 Policy, and all implementing materials and agrcc- 

5 ments related to the Joint Comprehensive Plan of 

6 Action, and transmitted by the President to Con- 

7 gi-ess on July 19, 2015, pursuant to section 135(a) 

8 of the Atomic Energy’ Act of 1 954, as amended by 

9 the Iran Nuclear Agreement Review Act of 2015 
1 0 (Public Law 1 1 4-1 7; 1 2 9 Stat . 2 0 1 ) . 


Chairman ROYCE. And I would recognize myself to speak here. 

First, I want to recognize Congressman Russell for his work on 
this legislation. 

Since the Obama administration completed the Iran nuclear 
deal, Iran has taken a series of steps that I think were unantici- 
pated by most of us. It has accelerated its missile program; it has 
violated the U.N. sanctions in doing so. It has taken an additional 
American hostage. It has stepped up the slaughter that is going on 
in Syria. Recently, we watched on television the torching of the 
Saudi Embassy, with the authorities arriving there too late after 
that. And we saw the launch of a rocket within 1,500 yards of our 
carrier, the Truman, in the Gulf 

So the situation is such that these violations of U.N. sanctions 
are coming at the same time when, in a few weeks, Iran is going 
to receive out of escrow tens of billions in sanctions relief. So the 
question here is one of pushback, given the violation of U.N. sanc- 
tions. 

Indeed, reported sanctions on Iran’s missile network were just 
shelved. There was an intention — Congress had been notified or the 
indication was that this condition was going to be taken, and then 
a decision was made, after pushback from Iran, not to go forward. 

So, as members will recall from Secretary Kerry’s testimony be- 
fore us, it was not supposed to be this way. The administration told 
us while pursuing a nuclear deal that it would not let up the pres- 
sure on Iran’s ballistic missile program, nor would it let up the 
pressure on terrorism that was supported by Iran. And that is the 
point here of this legislation. And it is an attempt here to hold Iran 
to this commitment. 
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Before sanctions on a particular person or institution can be lift- 
ed, the President must certify that they have not done business in 
a way that supported Iran’s ballistic missile or conventional weap- 
ons programs — after all, it is supposed to be 5 years on the conven- 
tional and 8 years on the ballistic missiles before Iran is able to 
go forward, according to the U.N. sanctions on that — nor that that 
individual has done business with a terrorist organization — you 
know, for example, the Quds Force, which Soleimani is responsible, 
literally, for assassinations outside of Iran. That is his job descrip- 
tion. And so connection with that, those individuals should still be 
on that list. 

Unfortunately, we now understand that some of those set for 
sanctions relief — and we will take an example of one of their banks. 
Iran’s Bank Melli will be given a pass for backing ballistic missile 
development and also, by the way, backing terrorism. And when 
the Treasury Department sanctioned Bank Melli back in 2007, it 
noted that the institution had provided banking services first to the 
Iranian Revolutionary Guard Corps and then to the Quds Force. 
And, as we all know, the IRGC has committed acts of terrorism, 
gross human rights violations, and has done the missile tests that 
we saw very recently, in violation of the U.N. sanctions. 

Bank Sepah, one of Iran’s largest banks, will be another prime 
winner of sanctions relief in the coming days. And when that bank 
was designated, again, January 2007, Treasury Under Secretary 
Stuart Levey at the time noted, “Bank Sepah is the financial 
lynchpin of Iran’s missile procurement network, and it has actively 
assisted Iran’s pursuit of missiles capable of carrying,” in his 
words, “weapons of mass destruction.” 

With Iran’s ballistic missile program accelerating, including a 
December rocket launch, again, that came within 1,500 yards of 
our carrier, is anyone comfortable giving what Treasury called the 
“financial lynchpin” here a jackpot? 

To be clear, those Iranian banks and individuals not supporting 
terrorism, not supporting ICBMs, they can be delisted. That is the 
agreement. They should be delisted. But not so for those threat- 
ening our national security. That is what this legislation does. 

And it is the policy the administration explained to this com- 
mittee as the way that the agreement was structured, the way that 
our conduct was supposed to be structured going forward that, 
frankly, this legislation attempts to implement here. 

So I now recognize the ranking member for his remarks on the 
bill. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

As I have said many, many times, I am so proud of this com- 
mittee and its members on both sides of the aisle. We are really 
an exception to the typical partisan fighting the American people 
so often unfortunately associate with Congress. And under your 
leadership, Mr. Chairman, we have taken up bill after bill with bi- 
partisan backing; we have carried out oversight on key national se- 
curity objectives; we haven’t wasted our times on political targets, 
as so many other committees have done; and we have embodied the 
spirit that politics should end at the water’s edge. I have used that 
phrase many, many times. And, as you know, Mr. Chairman, I pro- 
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foundly value our personal friendship and our excellent working re- 
lationship. 

I must say, though, that I have to oppose this bill. This bill is 
an exception, I think, to bipartisanship, in that no Democrats were 
consulted in terms of the drafting of the bill. I know the bill is well- 
intended, but it isn’t done the way things should be done, where 
we put our heads together in a bipartisan fashion, we come up with 
a bill, and we go back and forth and eliminate some things, add 
some things, and move forward in a bipartisan way. 

This measure really has no chance of becoming law. And what 
bothers me — you know, yesterday, we had a vote on the Affordable 
Care Act to repeal it 62 times. Now this is the second time we have 
tried to overturn the JCPOA agreement. 

Everyone in this room knows how I feel about Iran. I thought we 
were wrong to allow Iran to continue enriching during the talks. 
I voted against the nuclear deal, and I continue to believe that the 
agreement is deeply flawed. I see Iran for what it is: The world’s 
leading state sponsor of terrorism and a destabilizing force across 
the Middle East. 

But Congress had an opportunity to vote on the deal, and we 
lost. There weren’t enough votes to override a veto or even send a 
resolution of disapproval to the President, and the agreement has 
now gone into effect. I believe it doesn’t serve any purpose to have 
bills like this that are designed to kill the deal. 

I don’t want to vote 62 or 63 times on killing the Iran agreement. 
We already had had one several months ago, and this is now the 
second one, and I am afraid we are following the same path that 
we are following with the Affordable Care Act. Congress has spo- 
ken, and it is done. 

And I think that we have to work together on bipartisan legisla- 
tion that will hold Iran’s feet to the fire on its nuclear program and 
hold the regime accountable for its support of terrorism and other 
nefarious activities and also to help our ally Israel with her legiti- 
mate security needs. 

So I don’t think it serves any purpose to take up a partisan bill 
like this that is designed to kill the deal. We know it is not going 
to go anywhere. We know that if it passes both Houses the Presi- 
dent will veto it. 

I would rather put our heads together, as we have done so many 
times in the past 3 years, to work together to have a bipartisan bill 
that achieves what we all want on both sides of the aisle. We want 
to hold Iran’s feet to the fire. We want to make sure that they are 
sanctioned again for other things than the nuclear capabilities, 
that they are sanctioned for their support of terrorism, and that we 
have to continue to hold their feet to the fire. 

I was disappointed that the administration this week mentioned 
that it was going to impose some sanctions on Iran and then 
seemed to pull it back. We have to hold Iran’s feet to the fire. 

But the only way we can effectively do that is in a bipartisan 
way. So we have been working; my staff has been working. We are 
trying to come up with legislation. We have gone a long way. And 
I would hope that, ultimately, we can introduce this legislation 
with you, Mr. Chairman, with me, working together in one bill. 
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with other memhers of this committee working together with one 
bill. 

I would like to do what we did in this committee, where we have 
repeated so many times — and it almost sounds unbelievable. If peo- 
ple had listened to Chairman Royce and myself back in 2013 when 
this committee unanimously, with not one negative vote, passed an 
additional Iran sanctions bill, which we were proud of, and then it 
passed on the floor with 400 “yes” votes. That is the kind of bipar- 
tisan bill I would like to see us do now to hold Iran’s feet to the 
fire. 

So there is no shortage of good ideas as to how to achieve these 
goals, and we can do this. So I am going to oppose this bill. I hope 
that we can, again, get together and come up with a bill that does 
what this bill does. But a bill like this, which has sponsors only 
from one of the political parties — all the sponsors are Republicans. 
And to be fair to Mr. Russell, he did ask me about going on the 
bill, but Democrats had no part in drafting the bill, no part in for- 
mulating the bill. And if we are going to have something that 
moves forward and makes sense, we have to do it in a bipartisan 
way. And, unfortunately, I don’t believe this is the way to go about 
it. 

So I am going to oppose it. I hope we can pick up the pieces be- 
cause, again, the President will surely veto this if it pass both 
houses. And I am hoping to come up with a bill that the adminis- 
tration can understand that we in the Congress feel very strongly 
about holding Iran’s feet to the fire. 

Mr. Chairman, everything you said, I agree. Everything you 
mentioned, I agree. Everything you talked about, with the threat 
to Iran, I agree. I just don’t believe this is the way to go about 
doing it. 

Thank you. I yield back. 

Chairman RoYCE. Thank you, Mr. Engel. We have mainly pro- 
duced bipartisan legislation on this committee. That is my pref- 
erence. It is the preference of the ranking member, I know. 

Any additional members seek recognition? 

Judge Ted Poe. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was one who voted against the Iranian deal. I thought it was 
a bad deal. But Mr. Engel is right; it is a deal that is made with 
America and Iran. 

But the situation is getting worse under the deal. The adminis- 
tration is bending over backwards and conceding even more than 
what is required in that deal. It may be hard to believe, but, as 
bad as the deal was, the administration is, it seems to me, making 
it worse. And I think Congress has an obligation to speak out be- 
cause it is a national security issue. 

The President promised that the non-nuclear-related sanctions 
on Iran would still be in place. And after Iran violated a U.N. reso- 
lution restricting ballistic missiles, the Treasury Department told 
Congress it would levy new sanctions on Iran for these violations. 
But then the State Department came swooping in at the last 
minute and stopped those sanctions from being implemented. So it 
seems that the administration continues to give in to Iranian pres- 
sure. 
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I support H.R. 3662 because it prohibits the President from lift- 
ing sanctions on those who are involved in terrorism. Iran is the 
world’s leader of state sponsors of terrorism. The nuclear deal was 
a bad deal, and we don’t need to make this deal worse by lifting 
sanctions in unrelated matters. 

And I will yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Other members seeking recognition? 

Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. Mr. Chairman, you have seen me on this com- 
mittee for almost 20 years. I have always voted for every Iran sanc- 
tions bill — big ones and small ones, those that were the product of 
great drafting, those that were the product of mediocre drafting — 
and I asked only why we couldn’t make the bill stronger. This com- 
mittee should craft good legislation to impose additional sanctions 
on Iran. 

First, the question was, do sanctions work? Well, we just con- 
cluded a deal in which this House and this Government was in- 
credibly divided. The only thing we agreed on was one thing, and 
that is sanctions worked. President Obama came to us and said, 
sanctions have worked, and he had secured for us a very good deal. 
Those on the other side said, sanctions are working, keep them in 
place, you will get a better deal. Those sound like diametrically op- 
posed positions except they both indicate that Iranian sanctions 
worked. 

Secretary Kerry was here. President Obama talked to us in so 
many ways. And they said they left out of these negotiations mis- 
siles, terrorism, and then four — today it is five — American hostages 
because we could use sanctions to achieve those goals separately. 
That is why we ought to be adopting new sanctions. So the ques- 
tion is, do we do it through this bill at this time? 

Now, I think Mr. Russell has some good ideas. And if we do not 
pass this bill, we ought to incorporate the best of those in a bipar- 
tisan piece of legislation and thank him for his effort. 

This bill has some flaws. As the ranking member points out, it 
is the product of a uni-party rather than bipartisan process. We 
will do better if we work together. 

Second, it is my understanding that this bill focuses on the 400 
entities listed in the JCPOA, this Iran deal, that are supposed to 
have their sanctions lifted but does not deal with 300 others, 
roughly 300 others, that were not specifically listed. So we are 
using the power of Congress to go after those Iranian entities that 
our negotiators thought should be given a lifting of at least the nu- 
clear sanctions, and we are not going after the perhaps even worse 
roughly 300 entities. 

In addition, we are asking the President to certify that entities 
have not engaged in various activities since the beginning of time. 
This bill would be more reasonable if it was crafted to say has not 
engaged in such activities for the last 10 years or the last 15 years. 

So I look forward to better Iran sanctions legislation. Although 
I will point out one thing about the timing of this bill. Iran’s stock- 
pile of enriched uranium has now been shipped out of the country, 
virtually all that they promised to ship out. 

So we have already gotten the good parts of this deal. If Mr. 
Machiavelli were advising us, he would say now is the precise time 
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to pull out of the deal, since we have gotten the good parts deliv- 
ered to us already. I don’t think that is the process America will 
take. I do not think that this is a — that this is like a spectacularly 
well-timed bait-and-switch program with the Iranians. 

So I look forward to a better process. I look forward to a better 
deal. I will reluctantly oppose this bill. And I think in the future 
we need sanctions designed, as the President promised we would 
have, to change Iran’s b^ehavior in supporting terrorism, in seizing 
hostages, and in developing missiles in violation of U.N. sanctions. 

And let me say that if Iran never had a nuclear program but en- 
gaged in violating U.N. sanctions on missiles, seized American hos- 
tages, and killed tens of thousands of people in Yemen and Syria, 
we would be imposing sanctions. We shouldn’t fail to do so simply 
because a deal strictly designed to focus on their nuclear program 
was signed by the President but not endorsed by Congress. 

I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Do any other members seek recognition? 

Hearing none — Mr. Deutch. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, I deeply appreciate the commitment 
that you and the ranking member share to prevent Iran from ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons. This committee has been vigilant in its 
oversight and has worked in a bipartisan fashion to move numer- 
ous pieces of legislation that have had significant impact on Iran’s 
nuclear activities. 

But, unfortunately, today’s legislation doesn’t advance our shared 
goal of preventing Iran from acquiring nuclear weapons or halting 
Iran’s dangerous and destabilizing regional activities. 

I opposed the nuclear deal, and, in doing so, I laid out my ex- 
press concern that sanctions relief would only further Iran’s 
unyielding support for terrorism and its regional belligerence. And 
those concerns haven’t changed. Iran’s bellicosity continues. In the 
last 3 months, Iran has launched two ballistic missile tests in bla- 
tant violation of U.N. Security Council resolutions, and it has done 
so with impunity from the international community. 

And if the U.N. Security Council fails to punish Iran for its viola- 
tions, the United States must act. In fact. Representative Kennedy 
and I wrote to the President more than a month ago, asking him 
to take appropriate action to punish Iran for these missile tests. 
And based on this week’s public statements from the White House, 
I am confident the administration will do so. 

I also expressed directly to the administration the need to ensure 
that any entity that is subject to sanctions removal under the nu- 
clear deal be carefully investigated and resanctioned if they are 
found to be engaging in support for terrorism or human rights 
abuses. 

This bill, unfortunately, doesn’t give us the tools to do that. In- 
stead, it halts the removal of sanctions on those specific 400 enti- 
ties named for sanctions relief in the JCPOA until the President 
can certify that these entities have never engaged in activities re- 
lated to terrorism or the development of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

This standard will result only in the administration devoting sig- 
nificant time and resources to a certification that can never be met. 
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while preventing the implementation of the JCPOA. I believe that 
we should instead be ensuring that the Treasury Department has 
the resources it needs to build rock-solid cases against those enti- 
ties that must be redesignated for terrorism and human rights 
abuses. 

Let’s devote the necessary resources to sanctioning individuals 
and entities who support terrorism and violate human rights, rath- 
er than spreading them out in a way that is going to make that 
more difficult. Going forward, we should be giving this and future 
administrations all the resources needed to ensure that those sub- 
ject to sanctions under U.S. law pay the price for bad behavior. 

I have also, Mr. Chairman, repeatedly made the case for eco- 
nomic sanctions against Iran and its terror allies. As one of the 
original sponsors of the Hezbollah International Financing Preven- 
tion Act, which was signed into law by President Obama last 
month, we aimed to cut off Iran’s terror proxy from the inter- 
national financial system. 

This bill purports to prevent banks from financing Iran’s terror 
agenda by amending one of the most important economic sanctions 
laws on the books, the Comprehensive Iran Sanctions, Account- 
ability, and Divestment Act of 2010. 

I was proud to be a member of this committee when we passed 
CISADA, and, under that legislation, banks facilitating trans- 
actions that supported Iran’s efforts to acquire WMDs, finance ter- 
ror, launder money, support the IRGC, et cetera, will be denied ac- 
cess to U.S. financial markets. In fact, section 104 of that bill spe- 
cifically refers to entities that provide support for organizations 
designated as foreign terrorist organizations under section 219(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The bill before us today adds the Iranian terror proxies 
Hezbollah, Hamas, and Palestinian Islamic Jihad to CISADA. Now, 
of course, we want to stop banks from facilitating transactions to 
these terrorism organizations, but, unfortunately, some of our Eu- 
ropean friends distinguish between the military and political wings 
of terrorist groups. They shouldn’t, and I have spoken out against 
this artificial distinction. But whether we agree with that policy or 
not — and I have taken numerous actions over the years to convince 
our European friends that there is no distinction between a polit- 
ical wing and a military wing of a terror group — they are following 
EU law. And because of this discrepancy, by naming these specific 
groups in CISADA, as this bill does, it would have the potential to 
cut off European banks from the U.S. financial system. 

And even as we continue to urge them to recognize that a ter- 
rorist group is a terrorist group, we also ought to be working with 
our allies to craft the toughest sanctions to crack down on Iran’s 
dangerous activities, and let’s not lose that necessary focus on Iran. 

Einally, whether you supported the nuclear deal or not — and, 
again, I didn’t — it is going forward. So instead of looking for par- 
tisan ways to try to stop the deal, we should be looking for bipar- 
tisan ways to try to ensure that it is enforced with vigor and with 
the most stringent verification and compliance and, if a violation 
occurs, that we have the tools and the teeth behind those tools to 
enact punishing new sanctions, hopefully with the support of our 
international partners, but, if not, then certainly with the full 
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weight of the United States Government, and, finally, to he certain 
that sanctions arising from terrorism and human rights abuses 
that were never a part of the nuclear deal are fully enforced. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, this committee continues to live up to its 
reputation as the most bipartisan committee in Congress and that 
we work together to craft legislation that honors our most solemn 
duty: To protect the national security interests of this country. 

And I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Deutch. 

Mr. Trott. 

Mr. Trott. I want to thank Representative Russell and Chair- 
man Royce for scheduling this markup. 

This deal was a bad deal in September; it was a bad deal in Oc- 
tober when we considered it. The deal is predicated on Iran becom- 
ing a productive member of the world community. We are about 2 
months into the deal, and, as has been duly noted by both sides 
of this committee, Iran’s behavior has gotten worse. 

It is also clear that the President — probably because if he took 
any action with respect to this deal he would be admitting failure 
and be admitting that he made a mistake — it is clear the President 
will not take action to enforce the terms of the deal. So we in Con- 
gress have to do something. 

I am supporting H.R. 3662 because we in Congress have to take 
advantage of every opportunity we can to remind the President and 
remind the world you cannot do a good deal with a bad guy. And 
so if Ranking Member Engel is correct and the President vetoes 
this bill, then I look forward to working on any and all bipartisan 
legislation that can protect us and the world from Iran. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Royce. Mr. Connolly? 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I simply want to add my voice to that of Mr. Engel, Mr. Deutch, 
Mr. Sherman. I also share concerns about Iranian behavior and 
want to find efficacious and bipartisan ways to address that. 

This is not one of those. This is an attempt to embarrass and to 
undermine. And that is not how we ought to be doing business in 
this committee, and it is not how the Congress, as a legislative en- 
tity, a branch of government, ought to be contributing to American 
foreign policy. 

Whatever happened to the Arthur Vandenberg standard that our 
differences end at the water’s edge? That was a good standard that 
helped create a much more stable foreign policy for decades. 

So we can yield to this temptation today and make a point, but 
at what expense? 

The gentleman indicated that the President will veto this bill 
and then he looks — then — he looks forward to working in a bipar- 
tisan basis to find solutions. How about now? How about, just once, 
resisting the temptation to engage in partisan activity, especially 
when it comes to foreign policy? 

That is not the standard we have set on this committee. I ap- 
plaud the chairman and the ranking member for setting a much 
more civil and thoughtful standard on this committee. Unfortu- 
nately, this bill is an exception to that otherwise commendable ap- 
proach to a very important subject. 
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I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Connolly. 

Do any other members seek recognition to speak on the bill? 

Hearing no further requests for recognition on the underlying 
bill, are there any amendments? 

Hearing no further requests and seeing that a quorum is present, 
the Chair now moves that H.R. 3662 be favorably reported to the 
House. 

All those in favor, say aye. 

All those opposed, no. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the ayes have it, and H.R. 3662 is 
ordered favorably reported to the House. 

I have been notified that some of our members may wish to file 
additional minority or dissenting views regarding this bill as part 
of the committee report, as allowed by the House and committee 
rules. If at all possible, I would ask that you transmit any such 
views to the committee clerk by 4 p.m. on Friday. And I want to 
remind members that such views should he personally signed by 
the member in order to he included in the report. 

I now call up our third bill, last bill, H.R. 1797, the End Ne- 
glected Tropical Diseases Act. Without objection, it is considered 
read. It is open for amendment at any point. 

And also without objection, as members were notified yesterday, 
we will consider it en bloc with Smith Amendment 73, which was 
provided to your offices on Tuesday. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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114th con guess 
1st Session 


H. R.1797 


To facilitate effective researcli on and treatment of neglected tropical diseases, 
including Ebola, thi-oiigh coordinated domestic and intemational efforts- 


IN THE HOUSE OF EEPKESENTATH^S 

Apsil 15, 2015 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey (for liimself, Mr. FattAPI, Mr. SALMON, Mr. JOHN- 
SON of Georgia, Mr. Meadows, Mr. ICingel, and Mr. Wi\lbbb,g) niti-o- 
diiced tile following bill; which was lefeiTcd to the Conmiiltee on Energy 
and Commerce, and in addition to the Committees on Foreign Affairs 
and Financial Soiwtces, for a period to be subsequently determined by the 
Spea,ker, in each case for consideration of such prorisions as fall wdtliin 
the jLuisdiction of the committee concerned 


A BILL 

To facilitate effective Tcscai'ch on and treatment of neglected 
tropical diseases, inciiiding' Ebola, through coordinated 
domestic and international efforts. 


1 Be it macf.ed hy the Seriate and House of Represe/nta- 

2 tives of the United, States of America in Congress assembled,, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “End Neglected Trop- 

5 icai Diseases rVet”. 

6 SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


7 


The table of contents of this Act is as follows: 
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Sec. 

1. 

Shoi-t title. 

See. 

2 

Tahlo of contents. 

Sec. 

3. 

Statement of poliev. 

Sec. 

4. 

Finding. 

Sec. 

5. 

Definition. 

Sec. 

6. 

R,ule of construction 


TTTT.E T— EOKETCIN AFFAIRS 

Sec. 101. Expansion of USAID NTDs Program. 

See. 102. Actions 1>3’ Department of State. 

Sec. 103. Multilateral development and health institutions. 

TITLE II DEPARThJENT OF HEALTH .\ND HUMAN SER:\H0ES 

Sec. 201. Promoting efforts through interagenc}’ working groups and inter- 
national forams. 

Sec. 202. Rep(.)rt on neglected tropicM diseases in the United States. 

Sec. 203. Centers of excellence. 

Sec. 204. Panel on worm infection solutions. 

1 SEC. 3. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

2 It is the polic}-’ of the United States to support a 

3 broad range of implementation and research and develop- 

4 ment activities that work toward the axdiievement of ('-ost- 

5 effective and sustainable treatment, control and, where 

6 possible, elimination of neglected tropical diseases, inchid- 

7 ing Ebola, for the economic and social wclUbeiug for all 

8 people. 

9 SEC. 4. FINDINGS. 

10 Congress fimls llie following: 

11 (1) The AVorld Health Organization (WHO) has 

12 identified 17 negle(*ted tropical diseases (NTDs). 

13 Approximate^ two billion people — almost one-third 
!4 of the world’s population — are at risk of contracting 
15 an NTD, and moi'C than 1.4 billion people arc cur- 
rently afflicted 'with one or more NTDs. 


16 
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1 (2) In 2013, WHO adopted a eomprelieiisive 

2 resolntion (Hi NTDs rec'-ogiiizing- tliat in(H'ea,sed iia- 

3 tional and international investments in prevention 

4 and control of neglected tropical diseases have snc~ 

5 cccdcd ill improving health and social well-being in 

6 many countries. 

7 (3) NTDs lia,ve an enormous impart in terms of 

8 disease burden and quality of life. NTDs cause the 

9 loss of up to 534,000 lives and 57 million disability- 

10 adjusted life years each year. NTDs surpass both 

11 malaria and tuberculosis in causing greater loss of 

12 life-years to disability and premature death. Many 

13 NTDs cause disfigurement and disability, leading to 

14 stigma, social discrimination, and societal 

1 5 marginalization. 

16 (4) NTDs create an economic burden of billions 

17 of dollars through the loss of productivity and high 

18 costs of health earc required for treatment. People 

19 afflicted by NTDs are less productive than their 

20 healthy (counterparts. NTDs jeopardize the ability of 

21 people to attend work and school, or to produce at 

22 full capacity. For example, controlling one NTD, 

23 bookworm, in children can result in a 43-pcrc‘ent in- 
crease in future wage earnings. 


24 
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1 (5) The social, economic, and health burden of 

2 NTDs falls primarily (»n low- and middle-iiKsome 

3 countries, where access to safe water, sanitation, 

4 and health care is limited. At least 100 countries 

5 face two endemic NTD buixlciis, and 30 counti'ics 

6 cany six or more endemic NTDs. 

7 (6) NTDs are not (‘oiifined to the developing 

8 vvoi'ld, however. Several NTD outbreaks have been 

9 reported in the United States and other developed 

10 countries, especially amona' the poor. In the United 

11 States, NTDs disproportionately affect people living 

12 in poverty, and especially minorities, iiMiuding up to 

13 2.8 million African-Americans with toxocariasis and 

14 300,000 or more people, mostly Hispanic-Aniericaiis, 

15 with Chagas disease. 

16 (7) Tn 2014, an outbreak of Ebola Aims Dis- 

17 eases (Ebola) caused a pandemic that infected more 

18 than 20,000 people, including more than 8,000 

19 deaths. Although not listed as an NTD by the AVorld 

20 Health Organization, Ebola shares the same (iiaram 

21 teristics as other NTDs by affecting people living 

22 “under conditions of pov'erty” and is “concentrated 

23 almost exclusively in impovciished populations in the 

24 dev^eloping world”. Ev?en when the disease had 
spread to the United States and other devNoped 
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1 countries, it was contained and controlled by the 

2 well-e(tnipped health systems in those areas. 

3 (8) Many NTDs can be controlled, prevented, 

4 and even eliminated using low-cost, effective, and 

5 feasible solutions. Undci'standing the economic bur- 

6 den of NTDs on produetirity and health care costs 

7 can help to assure governments and donors that the 

8 rosoLii'CCS directed toward NTDs represent a good 

9 investment. 

10 (9) Kcscareh and development efforts arc imme- 

11 diately needed for all NTDs, especially those for 

12 whi('h limited or no treatment ('urrently exists. 

13 (10) Critical to developing robust NTD control 

14 strategies are epidemiological data that identify at- 

15 risk populations, ensure appropriate treafineiit fre- 

16 queney, and inform decisions about when treatment 

17 can be reduced or stopped. 

18 (11) Of the 14 most common NTDs, roughly 

19 80 percent of infections are caused by soil-trans- 

20 mitted heliuinths (STH) and sdiistosomiasis. STH 

21 are a group of three parasitic worms (roundworms, 

22 whipworms, and hookW'Orms) that afflict more than 

23 one billion people worldwide, including 600 million 

24 school-age children, of whom more than 300 million 
suffer from severe morbidity. Schistosomiasis is an- 
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1 other helminth infection affecting at least 200 rnil- 

2 lion people in developing (‘oiintries, but some esti- 

3 mates indicate that the true number of people af~ 

4 fected maybe double or even triple that number. 

5 (12) The main health problems caused by STH 

6 are related to their negative effect on childhood nu- 

7 tritional status, which can cause stunting and wast- 

8 ing. Foi' example, STH infection may lead to ane- 

9 mia, malabsorption of nutrients, loss of appetite, 

10 nausea, abdominal pain, diarrhea, and reduced food 

11 intake. When such health problems are experienced 

12 in early childhood, a peak growth ami development 

13 period, the mental and plijesieal damage — and loss of 

14 future produethdty and wage-earning potential — will 

15 likely be irreversible. Setiistosorniasis causes end- 

16 organ damage to the nrinaiy tract, female genital 

17 tract, liver and intestines. Tt also results in chronic 

18 health conditions in cliildrcn. 

19 (13) STTT and schistosomiasis are also partieu- 

20 laiiy detrimental to the health of women of repro- 

21 duetive age and pregnant women. Their underhung 

22 poo!’ iron status makes these women most suscep- 

23 iiblc to developing anemia. Iron deficiency anemia 

24 resulting from hoolvworm infection during pregnancy 
has been linked to poor pregnancy outcomes such as 


25 
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1 prematurity, low birtli weight, and impaired laeta- 

2 tion. Female genital scliistosiniasis may be one of 

3 the most common gjmecologic conditions in Africa 

4 leading to genital pain, itching, and bleeding and 

5 markedly increased susceptibility to HIV/AIDS. 

6 (14) Fortunately, there is a simple, cost-effec- 

7 tive solution to STII and scliistosomia.sis infections: 

8 single-dose dcwormiiig pills that can be safely ad- 

9 ministered once or twice annually to those at risk. 

10 Pharmaceutical companies have committed to donate 

11 the drags needed to treat all at-risk, school-age elul- 

12 dren in developing (‘.ountries. Regular adininisti'ation 

13 of deworiniiig pills reduces morbidity associated with 

14 STH and schistosomiasis infections by reducing 

15 prevalence and transmission rates. 

16 (15) Improved access to water, sanitation, and 

17 hygiene (WASH) can also reduce the transmission of 

18 NTl)s, particiJarly intestinal worms. 

19 (16) The benefits of deworming are immediate 

20 and enduring. A rigorous ramloinized controlled trial 

21 has shovm school-based deworming treatment to re- 

22 dnee school absenteeism by 25 percent. School -ba sed 

23 deworming also benefits young siblings and other 

24 children who live nearby but are too young to be 
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treated, leading to large cognitive improvements 
e(piivalent to half a year of sdiooling. 

SEC. 5. DEFINITION. 

Tn this Act, the term “neglected tropical diseases” or 
“NTDs' — 

(1) means infeetions caused by pathogens, in- 
(‘luding ’%'iruses, bacteria, protozoa, and helminths 
that dispropoitionatcly impact individuals living in 
extreme poverty, especially in developing countries; 
and 

(2) includes — 

(A) Bunili ulcer (Myc.obacterimn Ulcer ans 
infection) ; 

(B) Chagas disease; 

(C) dengue or severe dengue fever; 

(D) draeunculiasis (Guinea worm disease); 

(E) eehinococcosis; 

(E) foodbornc trcmatodiascs; 

(G) human Afiican tiij’panosomiasis (sleep- 
ing si(Aness); 

(H) leishmaniasis; 

(T) leprosy; 

(J) lymphatic filaiiasis (elephantiasis); 

(K) onchocerciasis (river blindness); 

(Tj) rabies; 


25 
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1 (M) soliistosomiasis; 

2 (N) soil-transmitted lielniiiitliiases (STH) 

3 (round wo mi, whip wonn, and liook w'^orai); 

4 (0) taeniasis/eystieercosis; 

5 (F) trachoma; and 

6 (Q) yaws (endemic treponematoses) . 

7 SEC. 8. RULE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

8 Nothing in this Act shall be construed to increase au- 

9 thorizations of appropriations for the United States Agen- 

10 ey for International Dcvclopnicnt oi‘ autliorizations of ap- 

11 propriations for the Department of Health and Human 

12 Services. 

13 TITLE I— FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

14 SEC. 101. EXP.4NSION OF USAID NTDS PROGRAM. 

15 (a) Findings. — Congress finds the following: 

16 (1) Since fiscal year 2006, the United States 

17 Government has been an essential leading partner in 

18 advancing control and elimination clforts for seven 

19 targeted neglected tropical diseases: Umiphatic fila- 

20 riasis (elephantiasis), oiKiiocerciaais (river blind- 

21 ness), scliistosoniiasis, soil-transmitted helniintluases 

22 (STH) (round worm, whip wmrm, and hook wwm), 

23 and trachoma. Additional infoniiation suggests that 
such efforts could also produce collateral benefits for 


24 
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1 at least three other NTDs: foodborne trematotliases, 

2 rabies, and yaws (endemic treponeinatoses). 

3 (2) Tlie United States Agency for Inteniational 

4 Development (USATD) Neglected Tropical Diseases 

5 Program has made impoitant and substantial con- 

6 tribiitions to the global fight to control and eliminate 

7 the seven most cotiimon NTDs. Leveraging more 

8 than $6.7 billion in donated medicines, USAID has 

9 supported the distribution of more than one billion 

10 treatments in 25 countries across Africa, Asia, and 

1 1 Latin America and the Caribbean. 

12 (3) United States (Tovermiient leadership has 

13 been instimnental in inointaining the global fight 

14 against NTDs and is a partner in the 2012 London 

15 Declaration on NTDs, which represents a new, eo- 

16 ordinated push to accelerate progiess toward elimi- 

17 nating or controlling 10 neglected tropical diseases 

18 by 2020. 

19 (4) The USAID NTDs Progi’am is a clear ex- 

20 ample of a sn(;<essfnl publiceprivate partnership be- 

21 tween the Government and the private sector and 

22 should be judiciously expanded. 

23 (b) Sense of Congkess. — I t is the sense of Con- 

24 gress that the USAID NTDs Progi-am (as in effect on 
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1 the date of the enactment of this Act) should be modified 

2 as follows; 

3 (1) Provitle rapid impact package treatments to 

4 as many indifidiials suffering from NTDs or at risk 

5 of acquiring XTDs as logistically feasible. 

6 (2) Better integrate rapid impact package 

7 treatments with programs to control and elirriinate 

8 HIV/AIDS and malaria, as well as improved access 

9 to water, sanitation, and hygiene (AVASII) pro- 

10 grams, including — 

11 (A) by coordinating HIWAIDS programs 

12 with the <!ontrol of female genital sdiistoso- 

13 miasis, now revealed as one of Africa’s most iin- 

14 portant co-factors in its .MBS epidemic; and 

15 (B) by coordinating malaria programs with 

16 programs to control schistosomiasis and hook 

17 worm — together these diseases produce pro- 

18 found and severe anemia. 

19 (3) Establish school-based NTD programs to 

20 provide an opportunity to rearti large numbers of 

21 seliool-age children who require treatments for 

22 NTDs, including rapid impact package treatments 

23 as feasible and at very low cost, 

24 


25 


(4) For other NTDs, such as human African 
treq^anosomiasis (sleeping sickness), Chagas disease, 
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1 leishmaniasis, and dengue fever, develop new ap- 

2 proaches to reach the goals relating to the elimi- 

3 nation of NTDs as set foilh in tlie World Health 

4 Organi;^ation (WHO) NTD Roadmap. 

5 (c) Expansion op RkoGKAjM. — T he Admiuisti'atoi' of 

6 USAID shall exjjand the USAID NTDs Progi’am (as in 

7 effect on the date of the enactment of this Act) as follows: 

8 ( 1 ) Carry out monitoring and evaluation to pi'O- 

9 vide accurate measurements to inform future NTD 

10 control and elimination strategics. 

11 (2) Coordinate with USAID development sec- 

12 tors, such as sectors relating to water and sanita- 

13 tion, hygiene, food security and nutrition, and edu- 

14 cation (both primaiy and preprimaiy), to establish 

15 programs that address NTDs and advance the goals 

16 of the 2012 Tjondon Declaration on NTDs. 

17 (-3) Include morbidity^ management in treatment 

18 plans for liigh-burdcn NTDs, such as lymphatic fila- 

19 riasis (elephantiasis). 

20 (4) Include NTDs that are recognize*! as high- 

21 burden diseases in the Global Burden of Disease 

22 Study 2010, including foodborne trematodiases, 

23 liunian African tiypauosomiasis (sleeping sickness), 

24 Chagas disease, leishmaniasis, and dengue fever and 
related arbovinis infections. 


25 
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1 (5) Include researeli and development, con- 

2 sistent mth other TJSATD disease prt;vention pro- 

3 gi’ains, to ensure the tools reepiired for elimination 

4 of these diseases are available, such as drugs, 

5 diagnostics, vaccines. 

6 (d) Keseargh itxD De\r:lopment. — 

7 (1) Establishment. — The Administrator of 

8 USAID shall establish a research and development 

9 program vlthin the USAID NTDs Program (as in 

10 effect on the date of the cuactnierit of this Act). 

11 (2) Priority. — The research and development 

12 program shall focnis on the prevention and ('ontrol of 

13 those diseases vdth the highest need for new treat- 

14 meiits, diagnostics, and vaccines, including soil 

15 transmitted helminthiases (STH) (roundworm, whip 

16 woTTn, and hool? worm), schistosomiasis, Chagas dis- 

!7 ease, human African ti’jTpanosomiasis (sleeping siek- 

18 ness), leishmaniasis, Ebola, and dengue fever and 

19 other arboviras infections. 

20 SEC. 102. ACTIONS BY DEPAIITMENT OF STATE. 

21 (a.) Office of the Global AIDS Coordinator. — 

22 Section 1 (f)(2)(Tl)(ii) of the State Department Basic Au- 

23 thoritics Act of 1956 (22 U.S.G. 2651a(f)(2)(B)(ii)) is 

24 amended by adding at the end the following: 
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“(XIV) Neglected teopical 

DISEASES. — 

“(aa) In Genekal. — Ensur- 
ing eooT'di nation of a,cti\lties of 
tlic United States (iiieluding 
funding) relating to combatting 
HIV/AIDS with activities of the 
United States (including tunding) 
relating to combatting neglected 
tropical diseases to include the 
control and elimination of ne- 
glected tropiccal diseases, particai- 
larly in countries and regions 
that are highly endemic for fe- 
male genital schistosomiasis. 

“(bb) Definition. — In this 
subclanse, the term ‘neglected 
tropical diseases' has the mean- 
ing given the term in section 5 of 
the End Neglected Tropicail Dis- 
eases Act.”. 

(b) GijObai. Fund. — 

(1) In genekal. — The Secretary of State 
should seek to engage the Global Fund in discus- 
sions on whether to ex|ianfl the authority of the 
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1 Global Fund for the control and elimination of ne- 

2 giec-te<l tropicial diseases. 

3 (2) Global fund. — In this subsection, the 

4 term “Global Fund” means the public-private part- 

5 ncrsliip known as the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, 

6 Tuberculosis and llalaria established pursuant to 

7 Article 80 of the Swiss (ihil (lode. 

8 (c) G-20 Countries. — T he Secretary of State, act- 

9 ing through the Office of Global Health Diplomacy^ should 

10 engage G— 20 countiics to significantly increase thcii" role 

11 in the control and elimination of neglected tropical dis- 

12 eases, particularly ikrgeiitiua, Brazil, China, India, Iiido- 

13 nesia, Mexico, the Kepublic of Korea, Saudi Ai-abia, and 

14 South Africa. 

15 SEC. 103. MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT AND HEALTH IN- 

1 6 STITUTTONS. 

17 (a) CoNGR.ESSTON.'U. FiNLTNO. — Congress finds that 

18 the treatment of high burden neglected ti'opical diseases, 

19 including school -based deworming programs, has proven 

20 to be a higlily ciost-effective ediiccation intervention and 

21 schools can seiwe as the best delivery mechanism for 

22 reaching large numbers of children with safe treatment for 

23 soil-transmitted helminthiases (STH) (round worm, whip 

24 wurm, and hook worm) in particular. 
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1 (b) United Nations. — The President shall direct 

2 the Unite<l States permanent representative to the United 

3 Nations to use the voice, vote, and influence of tlie United 

4 States to urge the World TTealth Organization, the United 

5 Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orgauiza- 

6 tion, and the United Nations Development Programme to 

7 take the actions described in subsection (d). 

8 (c) A¥okld B,ank Institute. — T he President shall 

9 direct the United States Executive Director at the Inter- 

10 national Dank for Deconstruction and Development to use 

1 1 the voice, vote, and influence of the United States to urge 

12 the World Bank Institute to take the actions descadbed 

13 in subsection (d). 

14 (d) Actions DeSCKIBED. — The actions described in 

15 this subsection are the following: 

16 (1) Ensure the dissemination of best practices 
!7 and programming on NTDs to governments and 

18 make data accessible to |:)ractitioncrs in an open and 

19 timely fashion. 

20 (2) Higldight impacts of school-based 

21 deworming programs on cluldren’s health and edu- 

22 cation, emphasizing the cost-effectiveness of such 

23 progi’ains. 

24 (3) Encourage governments to implement 

25 deworming campaigns at the national level. 
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(4) Designate a portion of grant funds of the 

2 institutions to deworming' initiatives and cross-sex;- 

3 toral collaboration with water and sanitation and hy- 

4 giene efforts and nutrition or education progTam- 

5 ining. 

6 (5) Encourage accurate monitoring and evalua- 

7 tion of NTD programs, including deworming pro- 

8 grams. 

9 (6) Engage governments in cross-border initia- 

10 fives for the ti'catmcnt, control, prevention, and 

11 elimination of NTDs, and assist in developing 

12 transnational agreements, vdien uec'essarjo 

13 TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF 

14 HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

15 SEC. 201. PROMOTING EFFORTS THROUGH INTERAGENCY 

1 6 WORKING GROUPS AND INTERNATIONAI. FO- 

! 7 RUMS. 

18 The Secretary of Health and Human Scr'viccs shall 

19 continue to promote the need for robust programs and ac- 

20 tirities to diagnose, prevent, (iontrol, and treat neglected 

21 tropical diseases — 

22 (1) through interagency working groups on 


23 


bcalth; and 
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1 (2) through relevant international forums on 

2 behalf of the United States, induding the p()st-2015 

3 United Nations development agenda. 

4 SEC. 202. REPORT ON NEGLECTED TROPICAL DISEASES IN 

5 THE UNITED STATES. 

6 (a) In General. — Not later than 12 months after 

7 the date of ena.etinent of this Act, the Se(‘retaiy of Health 

8 and Human Services, acting through the Director' of the 

9 Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, shall submit 

10 to the Congress a report on neglected tropical diseases in 

1 1 the United States. 

12 (b) Contents. — The report recpiired by this section 

13 shall— 

14 (1) assess the epidemiologj^ of, impact of, and 

15 appropriate funding required to address neglected 

16 tropical diseases in the Ihiited States; and 

!7 (2) include the information necessary — 

18 (A) to guide future health policy with I'c- 

19 speet to such diseases; 

20 (B) to ac-curately evaluate the current 

21 state of knowledge concerning such diseases; 

22 and 


23 


(C) to define gaps in such knowledge. 
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1 SEC. 203. CENTERS OF EXCELLENCE. 

2 Part of title 111 of the Public Health Service Act 

3 is amended by inserting after section 399V-5 of such Act 

4 (42 IJ.S.G. 280g-16) the follouhig; 

5 “SEC. 399V-6. NEGLECTED TROPICAL DISEASE CENTERS OF 

6 EXCELLENCE. 

7 “(a) Cooperative Agreements and Grants, — 

8 “(1) In GENERiVL. — The Secretary, acting’ 

9 through the Director of the National Institute of Al~ 

10 lergy and Infectious Diseases or the Administrator 

!1 of the Health liesources and Seniees Administra- 

12 tion, as appropriate, may enter into cooperative 

13 agreements ndth, and make grants to, public or pri- 

14 vate nonprofit entities to pay all or part of the (‘ost 

15 of planning, establisliing, or strengthening, and pro- 

16 Gding basic operating support for, one or more cen- 

17 ters of cxceilenee foi’ rcscai’ch into, training in, and 

18 development of diagnosis, preve}ition, control, and 

19 treatment methods for negle(‘ted tropic'-al diseases. 

20 “(2) Eligibility. — To be eligible for a cooper- 

21 ative agi’eement or grant under this section, an enti- 

22 ty must — 

23 “(A) have demonstrated expertise in re- 

24 search on, and the epidemiology and siirveil- 

25 lance of, the major neglected tropical diseases 
that are endemic to the United States, such as 


26 
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Chagas disease, dengue, leishmaniasis, and 
West Nile \inis infection, and helniinth infe(;- 
tions; and 


2 

3 

4 “(h>) participate in one or more not-for- 

5 profit product dcvclopinci:it partnerships. 

6 “(h) Policies. — cooperative agreement or grant 

7 under paragraph (1) shall be entered into or awarde<l in 

8 accordance with policies established by the Idircetor of the 

9 National Institutes of Health or the Health Resources and 

10 Services Adniinistration. as applicable. 

11 “(c) Coordination With Other Institutes. — 

12 The Se<‘retaiy shall e.oordinate the a{'t,ivities under tills 

13 section vdth similar acthities conducted by other national 

14 research institutes, centers, and agencies of the National 

15 Institutes of Health to the extent that such institutes, cen- 

16 ters, and agencies have responsibilities that are related to 

17 neglected tropical diseases. 

18 “(d) Uses OE Funds. — cooperative agreement or 

19 grant under subsection (a) maybe used for — 

20 “(1) staffing, administrative, and other bask; 

21 operating costs, including such patient care costs as 

22 are recpiired for resea, roh; 

23 

24 
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“(2) clinical training, including ti'ainiug for al- 
lied health professionals, continuing education for 
health professionals and allied health professions 
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1 personnel, and information progi’ams for the public 

2 ivitli respect to negle(‘ted tropic'.al diseases; and 

3 “(3) research and development programs. 

4 “(e) Pepiob of Support; Auphttonatj Prrious. — 

5 “(1) In GEN'FKAIj. — Support of a center of ex- 

6 eelleiice under this section may be for a period of 

7 not rnore than 5 years. 

8 “(2) Extensions. — The period specified in 

9 pai-agraph (1) may be extended by the Seeretaiy for 

10 additional periods of not more than 5 years if — 

11 “(A) the operations of the center of exeel- 

12 ]en(;e involved ha,ve been reriewed by an appiu- 

13 priate teehnical and scientific peer reriew 

14 gi’Oiip; and 

15 “(B) such group has recommended to the 

16 Secretary that such period should be extended. 

17 “(f) TDfptnttions. — ^T n this section; 

18 “(1) The term ‘ueg'lcetcd tropical disease’ has 

19 the meaning given to that term in section 5 of the 

20 End Negie(‘te(i Tropi(;al Diseases Acd. 

21 “(2) The term ‘product development partiier- 

22 ship’ means a partnership to bring together public 

23 and private sector rcscarchci's to develop new. or im- 
prove on current, global health tools, such as drugs. 


24 
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1 diagnostics, insecticides, vaccines, and vector man- 

2 agemeiit strategics — 

3 “(A) that are for neglected tropical dis- 

4 eases, inelnding Ebola; and 

5 “(h») for which there is generally no profit- 

6 able market. 

7 “(g) Authorization of ArpROPEUtTiONS. — To 

8 eariy out this section, there are authorized to be appio- 

9 priated such sums as may be neeessaiy for each of the 

1 0 fiscal years 2016 through 2020.”. 

1 1 SEC. 204. PANEL ON WORM INFECTION SOLUTIONS. 

12 (a) Establishment. — The Direc-tor of the National 

13 Institutes of Health, in consultation wdth the Adminis- 

14 trator of the United States Agency" for Intematioiial De- 

15 veloprnent, shall establish a panel to conduct an evaluation 

16 of issues relating to worm infections, including potential 

17 solutions such as deworming medicines (in this section re- 

18 ferred to as the “ panel”). 

19 (b) Strategies. — The panel shall develop rec- 

20 oinmendations for strategies for solutions with respe<'t 


21 to— 


22 

{ 1 ) repeat infections; 

23 

(2) vector eoid.rol; 

24 

(3) clean water solutions; 
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1 (4) identiftdiig incentives to encourage basic re- 

2 sear(;h for less t()xi(‘, more effe(*tiYe medicdnes; and 

3 (5) impro’V'ing tlie success and cost efficiency of 

4 current progTa,Tns in these areas, based on a thor- 

5 oug'li scan of initiatives already undci'way in both 

6 the public and private sectors. 

7 ((•) .^rroINTMENT OF Membebs. — The Director of 

8 the National Institutes of Health shall appoint as mein- 

9 bers of the panel individuals fT-om the public and priv'ate 

10 sectors who are knowledgeable about or affected by worm 

11 infections, including — 

12 (1) at least 2 representatives of nongovern- 

13 mental organizations; 

14 (2) at least 2 represeiitativ'es of privute industiy 

15 involved in the development of de-vvorming mediea- 

16 tions; 

!7 (3) at least 2 representatives from academia; 

18 and 

19 (4) representatives of industries relating to 

20 sanitation, dean water, and vechor ('ontrol. 

21 (d) Kepokt. — Not later than 1 year after the date 

22 of the enactment of this Act, the panel shall submit to 

23 Congress and the Dircetor of the National Institutes of 

24 Health a report on its findings and recommended strate- 

25 gies, including recommendations for such administrativ'e 
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1 action and legislation as the panel determines to be appro- 

2 priate. 

3 (e) Termination. — The panel shall terminate not 

4 later than 6 months after submitting the report required 

5 by subsection (d). 
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Amendment to H.R. 1797 
Offered by Mr. Smith of New Jersey 

Page 2, beginning on line 6, strike inchiding 
Ebola/ \ 

Page 2, beginning on line 7, strike “for all people” 
and insert “of all people”. 

Page 8, line 25, strike “rabies” and insert “sca- 
bies”. 

Strike title I (page 9, line 18, tlirongh page 17, line 
12) and insert the following: 

1 TITLE I— FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

2 SEC. 101. USAID NTDS PROGRAM. 

3 (a) Findings. — Congress finds the following: 

4 (1) Since fiscal year 2006, the United States 

5 Uovcrnnicnt has been an essential leading partner in 

6 advancing control and elimination efforts for seven 

7 targeted neglerted tropical diseases: lymphatic fila- 

8 liasis (elephantiasis), onchocerciasis (river blind- 

9 ness), schistosomiasis, soil -transmitted helminthiases 

10 (STH) (round worm, whip worm, and hook worm), 

and trachoma. Additional information suggests that 


11 
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1 such efSorts c,(nil(i also produce collateral benefits for 

2 at least three other NTDs: foodborne trematodiases, 

3 sciahies. and ya,ws (endeimc; treponeinatoses). 

4 (2) The United States Agency for Intei-national 

5 Development (TJSATD) Neglected Tropical Diseases 

6 Program has made impoitant and substantial con- 

7 tribntions to the global fight to control and eliminate 

8 the seven most («)nimon NTDs. Tjeveraging more 

9 than $6.7 billion in donated medicines, DSAID has 

10 supported the distribution of more than one billion 

11 treatments in 25 countiics across Africa, Asia, and 

12 l^atin America and the Caribbean. 

13 (3) United States (fovermnent leadership has 

14 been instinmental in maintaining the global fight 

15 against NTDs and is a partner in the 2012 London 

16 Declaration on NTDs, which rcpi'cscnts a new, co- 

17 ordinated international push to accelerate progress 

18 toward eliminating oi‘ controlling 10 neglected ti'op- 

19 ical diseases by 2020. 

20 (4) The USAID NTDs Progi’am is a clear ex- 

21 ample of a successful public-private partnership be- 

22 tween the Government and the private sector and 

23 should be judiciously expanded, as practicable and 
appropriate. 


24 
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1 (5) MT:iile many of the most common NTDs 

2 have treatments that are safe, easy to use, and effec- 

3 tive, treatment options for NTDs with the highest 

4 death rates, including' human African 

5 tin=]:)anosomiasis, visceral leishmaniasis, and Chagas 

6 disease, ai'c extremely limited. 

7 (6) Since 2014, the USiyii NTDs Program 

8 has been investing in research and (levelopment for 

9 certain NTDs to ensure that promising new break- 

10 through medicines can be rapidly evaluated, reg- 

11 istei'cd, and made available to patients. 

12 (b) Sense of Congress. — I t is the sense of Con- 

13 press that the USAID NTDs Program (as in effect on 

14 the date of the enactment of this Act) should — 

15 (1) provide integrated drug treatment packages 

16 to as many individuals suffering from NTDs or at 

17 risk of acquiring NTDs as logistically feasible; 

18 (2) better integrate NTD conti'ol and ti'eatment 

19 tools and approaches into complementary develop- 

20 ment arrd global health pr-ogi'ams by coordinating 

21 acruss multiple sectors, including HW/AIDS, ma- 

22 laria, tuberculosis, education, nutrition, other infec- 

23 tious diseases, maternal arrd child health, arrd water, 

24 sanitation, and hygiene (WASH), as practicable and 
appropriate; 


25 
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1 (4) establish low-ciost, liigli-inipact eomiiimiity 

2 and school-based NTD progi-ams to reach large at- 

3 risk populations, in(diidiiig sdiool-age diildren who 

4 requir-e treatments for NTDs, with integrated drug 

5 treatment packages as feasible; 

6 (4) for other NTDs, such as human African 

7 ti-j^^anosomiasis (sleeping sickness), Chagas disease, 

8 leishmaiuasis, and dengue fever, engage in research 

9 and development of new tools and approaches to 

10 reach the goals relating to the elimination of NTDs 

11 as set forth in the World Health Organization 

12 (WHO) NTD Roadmap, as opportunities emerge 

13 and resources allow; and 

14 (5) monitor the research on and developments 

15 in the prevention and treatment of other NTDs so 

16 they can be incoi’poratcd into the progi'am, as pi'ac- 

17 ticable and appropriate. 

18 (c) PKOGKiUVl PriOKITIES. — T he Administrator of 

19 USAID should incoiporate the following priorities into the 

20 USAID NTDs Program (as in effect on the date of the 

21 enactment of this Act): 

22 (1) Planning for and conducting robust moni- 

23 toriiig and evaluation of program investments in 

24 order to accurately measure impact, identify and 
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1 share lessons learned, and inform future NTD eon- 

2 trol and elimination strategies. 

3 (2) Coordinating program axitivities \xdtli 

4 USAID development and global liealtli seetoi-s, in- 

5 eluding’ WASH, food and nntrition seenrity, and 

6 education (both primary and pr-epiimaiy), in order 

7 to advance the goals of the 2012 London Deelara- 

8 lion on NTDs. 

9 (3) Inclnding morbidity management in treat- 

10 ment plans for high-burden NTDs. 

11 (4) Incorporating NTDs that ai'C recognized as 

12 high-burden diseases in the Global Burden of Dis- 

13 ease Study 2010 into the program as opportunities 

14 emerge, to the extent practicable and appropriate. 

15 (5) Continue investments in reseaixli and (level- 

16 opment for NTDs that complement existing research 

17 investments and ensure that new discoveries make it 

18 through the pipeline and become available to people 

19 who need them most. 

20 SEC. 102. ACTIONS BY DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

21 (a) Office of the Global AIDS Coordinator. — 

22 It is the sense of Congress that the Office of the Global 

23 AIDS Coordinator should fully consider evolving research 

24 on the impact of NTDs on efforts to control HDTAIDS 
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1 when making future programming (ieeisions, as nee.essaiy 

2 and appropriate. 

3 (1)) (jLOBAL PrOGRA]\IMING. — 

4 (1) In general. — The Secretary of State 

5 should encourage the Global Fund to take into cou- 

6 sidei'ation evolving I'csearch on the impact of NTl)s 

7 on efforts to control HIV/tGlDS when making pro- 

8 grarnming decisions, particularly with regard to fe- 

9 male genital schistosomiasis, which studies suggest 

10 may be one of the most significant eo-faetors in the 

11 tVlDS epidemic in tVfiiea, as necessary and appi’o- 

12 priate. 

13 (2) Global fund. — I n this subsection, the 

14 term “Global Fund” means the public-private pait- 

15 nersliip known as the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, 

16 Tuberculosis and Malaria established pursuant to 

17 Ai-ticle 80 of the Swiss Civil Code. 

18 (c) G-20 Countries. — The Secretary of State, act- 

19 ing through the Office of Global Health Diplomacy, should 

20 encourage G— 20 countries to significantly increase their 

21 role in the control and elimination of neglected tropical 

22 diseases. 
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1 SEC. 103. MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT AND HEALTH IN- 

2 STITUTIONS. 

3 (a) Congressional Finding. — C ongi-ess finds that 

4 the treatment of high burden neglected tropical diseases, 

5 including community and school-based deworming pro- 

6 grams, can be a liighly cost-effective education interaen- 

7 tion and schools can serce as an effective deliveiy meeha- 

8 nisni for reaching large numbers of children with safe 

9 treatment for soil -transmitted helminthiases (STH) 

10 (round worm, whip worm, and hook worm) in particular. 

11 (b) United Nations. — The President should direct 

12 the United States permanent representative to the United 

13 Nations to use the voice, vote, and influence of the United 

14 States to urge the World TTealth Or’ganization and the 

15 United Nations Development Programme to take the ac- 

16 tioiis described in subsection (d). 

17 ((■) World Bank Institute. — The President shall 

18 direct the United States Executive Director at the Inter- 

19 national Bank for Beconstraetion and Development to use 

20 the voice, vote, and influence of the United States to urge 

21 the World Banlv Institute to take the actions described 

22 in subsection (d). 

23 (d) Actions Described, — The actions describerl in 

24 this subsection are the following: 

25 (I) Ensure the dissemination of best practices 

26 and progr-amming on NTDs to gover-nments and 
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1 make data accessible to practitioners in an open and 

2 timely fashion. 

3 (2) Higlilig'lit impacts of ccomimmity and scdiool- 

4 based dewonning programs on ehildr-eu’s health and 

5 edncation, emphasizing the eost-effeetiveness of snch 

6 programs. 

7 (3) Encourage governments to implement 

8 deworming ciampaigns at the national level. 

9 (4) Consider designating a portion of grant 

10 funds of the institutions to deworming initiatives 

11 and eross-seetoral collaboration with water and sani- 

12 tation and hygiene efforts and nutrition or education 

13 programming, as practicable and appropriate. 

14 (5) Encourage accurate monitoring and evalua- 

15 tion of NTD programs, incdnding deworming pro- 

16 gi-ams. 

17 (6) Engage governments in cross-border initia- 
ls lives for the troatmcnt, control, prevention, and 

19 elimination of NTDs, and assist in developing 

20 transnational agreements, when necessaiy. 

In section 2 (relating to the table of c'ontents), strike 
the item relating to section 101, and insert the following: 

Sec. 101. USATD NTDs Program. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to facilitate 
effective research on and treatment of neglected tropical 
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diseases tliroiig'h (ioordinated domestic: and international 
efforts”. 


Chairman ROYCE. And I will now recognize myself. 

This bill is the End Neglected Tropical Diseases Act. It will bet- 
ter target and coordinate our ongoing efforts to treat and control 
and eliminate neglected tropical diseases, which affect 1 billion 
people on this planet. It exacts a devastating human and economic 
toll. 

And these tropical diseases tend to prey on the world’s most vul- 
nerable, on people living in extreme poverty in developing coun- 
tries, but they also pose a public health threat here in the United 
States. As we speak, Hawaii is enduring an outbreak of dengue 
fever. And that was introduced through international travel. 

So the bill contains two titles. Title I falls under the jurisdiction 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee and is what we are considering 
today. And we look forward to working with the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee on Title II. 

We really, all of us, I think, want to thank Mr. Smith for his 
work on this important bill. 

And I now recognize the ranking member to speak on the bill. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. I want to also, as 
you just did, thank Mr. Chris Smith for offering the End Neglected 
Tropical Diseases Act. 

When we use this term, “neglected tropical diseases,” we are 
talking about infectious diseases that thrive in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas. They are spread not just by humans but through 
animals and also through infected soil or water. These diseases 
take a particularly high toll on poor populations in developing 
countries. 

Diseases like these stifle growth and progress even when we 
know how to treat them. That is why, a decade ago. President 
Bush launched the Neglected Tropical Diseases Program at 
USAID. The Obama administration carried this work forward, and, 
by 2014, this effort has led to 1 billion treatments worldwide. So, 
again, talk about bipartisan cooperation. 

Now we need to stay focused on this work. Mr. Smith’s bill would 
make sure our existing efforts to deal with these diseases are work- 
ing to get treatments where they are needed most and as quickly 
as possible. It also supports continued research and development at 
USAID so that we can stay on the cutting edge of diagnostic meth- 
ods and treatment options. 

Let me also note that the challenges posed by neglected tropical 
diseases intersect with our other global health priorities — priorities 
such as AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria relief It is important not 
to focus our energies on one challenge at the expense of another 
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but instead recognize opportunities for collaboration across health 
and development programs. Only when programs work efficiently 
and in concert can they bring timely and complete relief to pa- 
tients. 

So I believe we should all support this bill and build on our 
record of success in this area. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Engel. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
your strong support for this legislation, and Ranking Member 
Engel, for Joan Condon’s wonderful work, Catherine Barnao, and 
Greg Simpkins on my staff. 

This is a truly bipartisan piece of legislation attacking a terrible 
pandemic that has cost the lives of millions of people and made 
people extremely ill — the morbidity rate is very, very high — and 
susceptible to a great number of opportunistic diseases that hit 
when people carry worms and parasites. 

And the numbers are off the charts, in terms of people who have 
neglected tropical diseases. One-point-four billion people is the esti- 
mation by the World Health Organization, and about 2 billion peo- 
ple, mostly very poor, are at risk. 

Although we are finding that tropical diseases know no borders. 
And they have found their way big time, as you pointed out, in Ha- 
waii with dengue fever, but a large number of other tropical dis- 
eases have made their way particularly into the southern parts of 
the United States — Chikungunya, as well as Ebola, although a 
very, very limited amount there, of course. 

These diseases need to be attacked in the greatest way possible. 
My subcommittee has had five hearings on tropical diseases. One 
of our star witnesses was Dr. Peter Hotez, who literally wrote the 
book, from Baylor, and has done wonderful work in terms of delin- 
eating the challenges as well as the huge gaps that remain. 

So, again, we are going to do everything we can with this legisla- 
tion to try to be an all-of-Government effort — from CDC, HHS. 
And, as you pointed out. Title II of the bill has been referred to the 
Energy and Commerce Committee. And one of the provisions there 
is to establish a center or centers of excellence devoted to research- 
ing, preventing, and hopefully treating these NTDs, because they 
are taking the lives of so many people. 

So I thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 

Without objection, I would ask that my statement be made a part 
of the record. 

This is a bipartisan bill, as I pointed out. And I do want to thank 
Chaka Fattah, the chief Democrat cosponsor; Matt Salmon, who 
has done yeoman’s work on this issue and cares deeply about it; 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Meadows, Rangel, and Walberg; my ranking 
member, who is also a cosponsor, for her support for it. 

And, again, we need to move this forward. And I think it will lit- 
erally save many lives, not around the world only, but in this coun- 
try as well. 

I yield back. 

Chairman RoYCE. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Any other members seeking recognition? 
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Hearing no further requests, are there any additional amend- 
ments? 

Hearing none, the question occurs on agreeing to H.R. 1797 en 
bloc. 

All those in favor, say aye. 

All those opposed, no. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the ayes have it, and the en bloc 
items are agreed to. And, without objection, 1797 is ordered favor- 
ably reported, as amended. And staff is directed to make any tech- 
nical and conforming changes. 

So that concludes our business for today. And I want to thank 
Ranking Member Engel and I want to thank all of you on the com- 
mittee and our staff for the work that went into today’s markup. 

The committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:57 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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1/7/16 Foreign Affairs Committee Markup Summary 

The Chair called the markup to order. 

1) H.R, 4314 iZeldini . Counterterrorism Screening and Assistance Act of 2015 

a. Royee 92, a manager’s amendment to H.R. 4314 

By unanimous consent, H.R, 4314 and Royce 92 were considered en bloc and agreed to 
by voice vote. 

By unanimous consent, H R. 43 14, as amended, was ordered favorably reported to the 
House, and the Chair was authorized to seek consideration of the measure under 
suspension of the rules. 

2) HR. 3662 ('Russelll , Iran Terror Finance Transparency Act was ordered favorably 
reported to the House by voice vote, a reporting quorum being present. 

3) H.R. 1797 /Smith I End Neglected Tropical Diseases Act 

a. Smith 73, an amendment to Title I of H R. 1797 

By unanimous consent, H R 1797 and Smith 73 were considered en bloc and agreed to 
by voice vote. 

By unanimous consent, H R. 1797, as amended, was ordered favorably reported. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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HCFA Mark-Up Statement on HR 1797 
January 7, 2016 
Rep. Chris Smith 

Tropical diseases, some of them tragically neglected in terms of research and treatments, pose a 
critical threat to global health. The World Healtii Organization has identified 17 neglected tropical 
diseases (NTDs). Approximately two billion people — almost one-third of the world’s population — are at 
risk of contracting an NTD, and more than 1.4 billion people are currently afflicted with one or more 
NTDs. 


Over the past two years, my subcommittee has held five hearings on tropical diseases. Some of 
these tropical diseases impact health beyond the immediate effect on its victims. Some are widely 
believed to be co-factors in the spread of HTV-ATDS; others, particularly intestinal worms, rob pregnant 
women and their babies of nutrients and can cause excessive bleeding during birth that is life- 
threatening. 

Ebola is a tropical disease, but is not considered neglected because of all the resources the 
international community has devoted to end the outbreak that threatened not only Liberia, Guinea and 
Sierra Leone, as well as their neighbors in West Africa and even Europe and the United States. While 
the epidemic has been brought under control, this disease has broken out in different countries since 
1976, and if we don’t continue surveillance and efforts to control and eliminate such diseases, we will 
see them return and pose new threats to the global community. 

For example, we have a new tropical disease threat - the Zika virus - that spread over more than 
half a century from Uganda to other areas of Africa to Southeast Asia, the Pacific Islands and now Latin 
America, where Brazil is in the midst of a Zika influx believed to be causing an epidemic of babies born 
with diminished brains. Just as dengue fever and chikangunya have appeared in the United States, so 
could Zika or some new tropical disease. 

This is what HR 1797 aims to address. HR 1797 establishes that the policy of the United States 
is to support a broad range of research and development activities that work to achieve cost-effective 
and sustainable treatment, control and, where possible, elimination of neglected tropical diseases. The 
improved program coordination and integration will make US health programming more efficient and 
successful. 

The United States Agency for International Development (USAID) Neglected Tropical Diseases 
Program has made important and substantial contributions to the global tight to control and eliminate the 
seven most common NTDs. Leveraging more than $6.7 billion in donated medicines from 
pharmaceutical companies, USAID has supported the distribution of more than one billion treatments in 
25 countries across Africa, Asia, and Latin America and the Caribbean. 

USAID officials believe HR 1797 will reinforce this public-private partnership by demonstrating 
congressional support for the agency’s programs. 

I want to thank Chairman Royce and Ranking Member Engel for their support and assistance and 
particularly note the work of Joan Condon and Catherine Barnao from the committee and Gregory 
Simpkins from my staff who worked through the holidays to malce today’s mark-up of HR 1797 
possible. 

I ask my colleagues to not only vote for this important piece of legislation, but to also co-sponsor 
it to send the message that this is an important part of U.S. global health strategy. 
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Material submitted for the record by the Honorable Christopher H. Smith, 
A Representative in Congress from the State of New Jersey 


Spreading Virus Adds to Brazil’s Woes 

Some health officials link outbreak of mosquito-borne pathogen to rising instances of infant 
deaths from rare disease 

By Reed Johnson, Rogerio Jelmayer and Betsy McKay 
The Wall Street Journal 
Dec. 22, 2015 7:31 p.m. ET 

SAG PAULO — Brazil is in the grips of yet another crisis: a fast-spreading virus some health 
officials are linking to thousands of cases of infant brain damage and 40 related deaths this year. 

Health authorities have declared a national emergency as they battle the Zika virus, a mosquito- 
borne pathogen that has been detected across much of South America’ s largest country. 

Symptoms include fever, rashes, headaches, joint aches and vomiting, lasting from a few days to 
about a week. The virus is rarely lethal, and it is usually treated with bed rest and liquids. 

Health officials believe the virus this year alone is responsible in Brazil for an explosion of cases 
of microcephaly, an extremely rare condition in which babies are bom with shmnken skulls 
because their brains aren’t growing properly. But they say microcephaly hasn’t been linked to 
Zika virus outbreaks before. 

On Tuesday, Brazil’s Health Ministry released figures showing that as of Saturday, the number 
of suspected Zika-related microcephaly cases had climbed to 2,782, a surge of nearly 16% from 
the previous week. The number of confirmed deaths shot up to 40 from 29 over the period. 

By comparison, Brazil had 147 cases of microcephaly for all of 2014. 

“This is probably the largest outbreak of Zika ever recorded,” said Ann Powers, acting chief of 
the arboviral diseases branch at the Atlanta-based Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 
“There’s a lot of concern about what it means, what the implications are, and what we can 
potentially do for containment and control.” 

There are multiple potential causes of microcephaly in gestating babies, including genetic 
abnormalities, exposure to toxins and maternal alcohol abuse. Dr. Powers said there is a 
“suggestive” link between microcephaly and Zika, but said the connection couldn’t be confirmed 
until additional studies have been performed. 

No vaccine exists to combat the Zika virus. Alarmed health and government officials are 
mobilizing communities nationwide to battle mosquitoes and have enlisted the help of 
international health agencies, including the World Health Organization and the CDC. 

Brazilian government officials are dispatching army troops and other crews to drain water- 
logged areas and search out and eradicate larvae-filled water supplies. The state of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil’s most populous, has assembled a medical task force to coordinate diagnosis and 
treatment efforts. 
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with its introduction into Brazil and other countries in the Americas, including Colombia, El 
Salvador and Mexico, Zika is following a pattern similar to other mosquito-bome viruses that are 
riding speedily to new parts of the world. 

The virus is carried by the Aedes aegypti and Aedes albopictus species, the same mosquitoes that 
transmit dengue and a similar disease, chikungunya. Those mosquitoes populate the southern 
U.S., Caribbean, Central and South America, Dr. Powers said. 

The size of the Brazilian outbreak may be the reason health authorities are finding unusual 
neurological symptoms and disorders for the first time, she said. 

Another reason may be a mutation in the virus, she said, adding that scientists are studying 
genetic sequences to look at whether changes have occurred that could lead to these disorders. 

Still, chikingunya isn’t circulating widely on its own in the U S. and any Zika outbreaks in the 
U S. would be limited. Dr. Powers said, because the mosquitoes that carry it aren’t present year- 
round. 

“This is a very good example of how something found in the past in one location can really turn 
out to be a problem in another,” she said. 

Chikungunya, an infection that causes fever and severe, lasting joint pain, has long circulated in 
Africa, Asia and parts of Europe, but didn’t reach the Americas until 2013, when public health 
authorities found evidence of transmission in the Caribbean. 

Since then, chikungunya has swept through the Americas. 

“It does seem to be following a pattern similar to chikungunya.” Dr. Powers said of Zika. 

With the Southern Hemisphere’s summer vacation season now underway and the nation gearing 
up for an influx of tourists for the 2016 Olympic Games in Rio de Janeiro, some Brazilian 
officials say they fear the infection rate could surge in coming months. 

The Zika virus first surfaced in Africa in the late 1 940s, and has hopscotched to Southeast Asia, 
the Western Pacific and more recently to Latin America. Exactly how it reached Brazil, why it is 
spreading so fast and how it became such a threat to developing fetuses isn’t yet understood. 
Brazilian health officials don’t know the exact number of adults infected with the Zika virus 
because the vast majority of them don’t receive hospital treatment. 

What is clear is that Brazil’s mosquito population has surged over the past few years, 
paradoxically, as a result of a record drought that has hit the nation’ s northeast and southeast. As 
water supplies dried up, anxious residents began storing emergency water supplies in swimming 
pools, plastic jugs and other containers, creating a huge stock of mosquito-breeding areas. 

The Brazilian government’s infectious-disease officials are well -regarded throughout the region. 
But with the country mired in its worst economic crisis since the Great Depression and the 
nation’ s capital transfixed by a massive corruption scandal and impeachment proceeding against 
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President Dilma Rousseff, some worry that the nation isn’t mobilizing fast enough to battle the 
quick-moving epidemic. 

Osmar Terra, a medical doctor, former state health secretary and current federal legislator from 
the southern state of Rio Grande do Sul, said he believes Brazil could have as many as 100,000 
cases of infection in 2016 if emergency measures aren’t taken soon. 

“This is an unprecedented human tragedy,” said Dr. Terra, who based his projections on his 
handling of the outbreak of the HI N I virus in 2009. “We need a crisis cabinet” to deal with the 
situation. 

Dr. Terra favors using drones to detect pools and hidden water supplies, allowing authorities to 
enter private homes without permission to search for stored water, and even urging women to 
delay pregnancy. 

Other health professionals are giving some of the same advice. Experts say the Zika virus can be 
passed through a pregnant woman’s placenta to her fetus, with the greatest danger occurring 
during the first trimester. 

Thomaz Gollop, a professor of genetic medicine at the University of Sao Paulo, is 
recommending his female patients under the age of 35 to wait a few more months this year 
before getting pregnant, 

“Having a child is a lifelong commitment,” Dr. Gollop said. 

Microcephaly cases with suspected links to the Zika virus have been reported in 19 of Brazil’s 26 
states as well as the federal district of Brasilia, the nation’s capital. But its effects are being felt 
most keenly in poor, northeastern states including Pernambuco, Paraiba, Ceari and Bahia. 

Jussara Araujo, health secretary of Ttapetim, in Pernambuco, said in a phone interview that the 
town had recorded 1 1 suspected cases of Zika-related microcephaly since October. But because 
the municipality of 13,800 lacks adequate medical infrastructure, pregnant mothers suspected of 
being infected had to be taken to the state capital of Recife, about 220 miles away. 

“We are very saddened,” Ms. Araujo said. “We have no experts to handle it.” 

One of those expectant mothers is Jackeline Palmeira de Araujo, a 26-year-old farmer who is 39 
weeks’ pregnant. She said she is avoiding stagnant water, covering up with extra clothing and 
getting regular ultrasounds to check on her gestating daughter. 

So far, everything is normal. But, “1 am very scared,” Ms. Palmeira de Araujo said. 

— Luciana Magalhaes ontributed to this article. 
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